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VINDICATION,  8Cc. 


There  are  fcarcely  any  fubjeas  of  literary  in- 
veftigation,  which  at  certain  periods  take  a  ftronger 
hold  of  the  mind,  or  more  readily  awaken  the  paf- 
fions,  than  thofe  which  are  conne6led  with  religious 
controverfy.  The  Remarks,  which  a  catholic  wri- 
ter lately  ventured  to  ofFer  on  the  biftiop  of  Dur- 
ham's charge  (a  charge  containing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mod  unprejudiced  judges,  a  cruel  and  unpro- 
voked attack  on  the  opinions  of  catholics),  appear 
to  have  alarmed  and  irritated  the  zeal  of  feveral 
among  the  watchmen  of  the  holy  city.  I  fay  of  fe- 
veral, becaufe  I  know  that  many  members  of  that 
refpe£table  body,  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  have  con- 
demned the  acrimony  of  the  bi{hop*s  pamphlet,  and 
have  lamented  that  it  was  ever  made  the  fubje£l 
of  public  difcuffion.  Scarcely,  however,  had  two 
months  elapfed  from  the  firft  publication  of  the  Re- 
marks, before  two  reverend  apologifts  had  emptied 
tlie  vials  of  their  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  wri- 
ter. Their  characters  and  pretenfions  feem  to  be 
of  very  different  orders.  The  firft  that  appeared  in 
the  field  was  a  gentleman  of  Rabbinical  defcent,  by 
name  Elijah  Index,  whom  gaiety  inftead  of  learning 
furnifhed  with  arms,  and  zeal  inftead  of  prudence 
urged  to  the  conteft.  But  his  campaign  was  fpee- 
dily   terminated.      Elijah,   after   a   fhort   ftruggle. 
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found  his  own  naivete  and  ridicule  fo  fuccefsfully 
retorted  on  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to 
feek  a  timely  and  precipitate  retreat.  At  his  de- 
parture, a  clergyman  of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  vo- 
lunteered as  his  fubftitute,  but  wifely  refufed  to 
wear  his  uniform.  Inftead  of  naivete  and  ridicule^ 
he  feized  the  rufty  weapons  of  antiquated  contro- 
vertifts,  and  endeavoured  to  overpower  his  adverfa?. 
ry  with  fcraps  and  e;ctra£ls  from  their  writings.- 
His  iianie,  indeed,  he  has  judged  it  prudent  to 
conceal :  yet  to  aid  the  conje£lures  of  his  readers, 
he  has  kindly  condefcended  to  favour  them  with  hi^ 
portrait.  '<  I  am,"  he  fays,  "  of  a  heavy  difpofi- 
«<  tion,  clumfy  and  aukward,  and  a  dull  matter-of- 
««  fa£\:  enquirer."  {a)  His  claim  to  thefe  admirable 
qualifications  it  would  ill  become  me  to  difpute. 
Indeed,  his  work  appears  to  depofe  in  his  favour  ; 
and  I  hfive  traced,  with  confiderable  fatisfa6lion, 
the  features  of  the  parent  in  thole  of  his  offspring. 
One  expreflion  only  I  beg  leave  to  improve,  by  add- 
ing, that  if  he  be  a  matter- of- fa6l  enquirer,  he  has 
feldom  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  matter-of-fa(5l  dif- 
,  cove  re  jr. 

The  matter  of  faft,  to  which  the  clergyman  had 
devoted  bis  attention,  was  not  a  fubjecl  of  very  dif- 
ficult inveftigation.  It  required  no  extraordinary 
diligence  of  reiearch,  no  peculiar  powers  of  difcri- 
niination.  It  was  merely  to  decide,  which  of  the 
two,  the  bilhop  of  Durham,  or  the  author  of  rlie 
Remarks,  had  delineated  with  greater  accuracy  the 
do6lrines  of  the  catholic  church,  ihat  their  deli- 
neations are  contradi£lory,  is  evident ;  and  tlie  con- 
fequence  mult  be,  that  one  of  them  has  knowingly 
or  igiiorantly  incurred  the  guilt  of  mifreprcfcntfi- 

(j)  Clergytnan'ji  Letter,  p.  8. 


tlon.  The  charges  which  the  biiliop  has  (o  point- 
edly preferred,  the  remarker  has  as  emphatically 
denied  :  the  odious  do^lrines  which  the  firft  has 
with  fo  much  liberality  bellowed,  the  other  has 
with  equal  pertinacity  refufed.  Now  the  prefump- 
tion  is,  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  remarker.  It  is  not  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  a  catholic  clergyman,  who  has  ftudied  in  a  ca- 
tholic univerfity,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  teach- 
ing the  catholic  dodrine,  can  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  creed.  But  it  is  poflible  that  his  right  reve- 
rend opponent  may  have  applied  with  greater  appli- 
cation to  the  ftudy  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  than 
of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trentv  It  is  pofli- 
ble that  he  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  th« 
catholic  tenets  from  a  fufpicious  and  impure  fource, 
the  writings  of  proteftant  controvertifts.  It  is  pof- 
fible  that  education  may  have  given  a  bias  to  his 
mind,  and  warped  it  with  prejudice.  It  is  poflible 
that  partiality  for  his  own  creed,  a  creed  as  bounti- 
ful to  him  as  could  have  been  the  waters  of  Padlo- 
lus,  may  have  taught  him  to  view  with  a  lefs  friend- 
ly eye  the  creeds  of  others.  However  this  may  be, 
an  adverfary  cannot  at  the  befl  be  confidered  as  the 
moil  unexc(^ptionable  witnefsj  and  a  proteftant  pre- 
late, how  fpiendid  foever  may  be  his  talents,  mav, 
without  ofl^ence,  be  challenged  as  an  unfafe  exposi- 
tor of  the  catholic  do61:rhie.  The  clergyman  is, 
notwithftanding,  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  fturdi- 
ly  maintains  the  infallibility  of  his  bifhop,  repels 
with  indignation  the  very  fufpicion  of  ignorance  or 
illiberality,  and  oppofes  with  pious  oflicioufnefs  his 
cobweb  fliicld  to  the  fpear  of  the  remarker, 

I  have  often  confidered   it  as  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
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that  in  England  the  catholics  are  not  allowed  the 
faculty  of  undtrftanding  their  own  belief.  Of  the 
myriads  of  declaimers  againft  popery,  with  whom 
this  ifland  abounds,  from  the  unlettered  female  who 
reads  theological  lectures  to  her  pupils  in  the  nur- 
fery,  to  the  right  reverend  divine  who  inftrudls  his 
brethren  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  appear  to  claim  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  catholic  do£lrine  than  the  very 
catholics  themfelves.  Their  decifions  ate  more  in- 
fallible than  thofe  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  difclaim  the  odious  tenets  which  they 
impute  to  us  *,  in  vain  that  we  appeal  to  our  profef- 
fions  of  faith,  and  the  canons  of  our  councils :  our 
complaints  are  difregarded,  and  our  proteftations 
treated  with  contempt :  the  obfiinacy  of  our  adver- 
faries  will  neither  yield  to  argument  or  authority : 
Objeftions,  which  have  been  a  thoufand  times  refu- 
ted, are  confidently  brought  forward  as  demonftra^ 
tions  of  our  folly  and  impiety,  and  the  mifreprefen- 
tations  of  prejudice  are  eagerly  received  with  the 
veneration  due  to  fimple  unvarnifhed  truth. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  however,  the  bilhop's  a- 
pologift  has  condefcended  to  acknowledge  that  the 
author  of  the  remarks  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  creed  of  his  own  church;  but  this  acknow- 
ledgement is  coupled  with  an  infinuation  more  in- 
fulting  and  illiberal  than  could  have  been  the  denial 
itfelf.  Afluming  to  himfelf  the  prerogative  of  him 
who  fearches  the  reins  and  heart,  he  accufes  the  re- 
marker  of  artifice,  infincerity,  and  fraud.  "  His  con- 
fcience,"  he  boldly  affirms,  "bore  witnefs  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  bifhop's  charge.  His  obje£l  was  to 
difguife  the  truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  •,  and, 
as  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  dodlrine  which  teaches 
that  the  end  confecrates  the  means,  he  had  adopted 


ftratagcms  profcrlbed  by  the  laws  of  literary  war- 
fare." {b)  Language  fuch  as  this,  the  remarker  cer- 
tainly will  not  honour  with  a  reply.  He  would  fay 
with  the  poet : — 

A  moral,  <?cnsib]e,  and  well  bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 

If  abufe  can  ever  prove  an  ufeful  auxiliary,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  abfence  of  argument.  It  may,  in- 
deed, help  to  conceal  the  weak  fide  of  a  bad  cviufe ; 
but  mull  injure  and  difgrace  a  good  one.  Yet  I 
may  be  allowed  to  alk  what  poilible  motive  the  re- 
marker  could  have  to  difguife  the  do6lrines  of  his 
church  at  the  expenfe  of  fincerity  and  truth  ?  Was 
it  that  he  was  fenfible  they  could  not  be  maintained 
by  argument  I  But,  in  that  fuppofition,  why  fliould. 
he  rather  difguife  than  renounce  them  ?  I  know  of 
no  motive  tliat  can  bind  a  catholic  clergyman  to  his 
faith,  but  the  convicStioa  of  its  truth.  His  mind 
cannot  be  influenced  by  gratitude  for  paft  favours, 
or  by  the  hope  of  future  preferment.  The  catholic 
church  has  not,  like  the  eftabliflied  church  in  this 
kingdom,,  rich  and  eafy  livings  to  beflow  on  her 
champions :.  (he  cannot  invite  them,  after  the  heat 
of  the  Gontefl,  to  repofe  in  the  lap  of  wealth  and  in- 
dolence. Was  it  that  he  was  afhamed  to  avow  his 
real  belief  ?■  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  fhame. 
His  belief  is  not  the  belief  of  a  fingle  nation,  nor  of 
tlie  growth  of  a  few  years.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
great  majority  of  Chriftians.  It  is,  and  for  centuries 
has  been,  the  belief  of  learned  and  polifhed  nations  5 
tlie  belief  of  fcholars,  philofophers,  and  divines ;  ge- 
nerals, ftatefmen,  and  princes,  {c)    Proudly  as  I  may 

(6)  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  7,  30,  41,  4a. 
{<:)  "Catholicity,  which  has  been   this  night  the  subje<ft  of  s» 
much  abuse,  has  been  the  belief  of  the  most  extensive  and  enlight- 
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think  of  my  own  country,  I  cannot  yet  perfuade 
myfelf  that  inte]Ie6lual  excellence  is  exclufively  con- 
fined to  this  ifland :  and  when  I  look  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  view  the  populous  nations  which  there 
profefs  the  catholic  faith, — when  I  look  back  into 
pad  ages,  and  behold  millions  of  men,  during  a  long 
feries  of  generations,  reckoning  it  as  their  pride  and 
their  happinefs,  I  can  fmile  at  the  inve£lives  of  its 
adverfaries,  and  defpife  the  difgrace  which  is  heaped 
upon  it  here. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  daring  and  adventurous 
fpirit  of  controverfy.  I  know  that  in  the  eager  pur- 
fuit  of  victory  it  is  not  to  be  appalled  by  ordinary 
difficulties ;  that  in  the  hope  of  fubduing  an  oppo- 
nent, it  will  heedlefsly  endanger  its  own  fecurity. 
But  there  are  fome  obje6ts  to  which  no  religious 
difputant  ought  to  be  indifferent ;  and  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity  muft  certainly  be  as  im- 
portant a  duty  as  to  crufli  the  corruptions  of  popery. 
Now  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  no  eafy  matter  to 
reconcile  the  opinions  of  thefe  reverend  and  right 
reverend  theologians  with  the  avowed  object  of 
Chrift's  miffion,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  gofpel  dif- 
penfation.  For  what  end  did  <*the  mighty  God, 
the  equal  of  the  Father,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,"  aflume  the  lowly  nature  of 
man,  fufFer  the  difgraceful  death  of  the  crofs,  and 
atone  for  the  fms  of  mankind  ?  Was  it  merely  to 
fcatter  the  feeds  of  a  pure  and  celeflial  religion  a- 
mong  the  nations,  to  watch  o.sr  its  increafe  till  it 
had  fpread  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  then  to 
fufFer  it  to  wither  away  and  die  ?  Was  it  to  eftab- 
li(h,  <*  not  a  glorious  church,  without  fpot  or  wrin- 

ened  nations  in  Europe,  and  of  the  most  illustrious  charadlers  that 
ever  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man." — Speech  of  Lord  HutcLinson 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ^  May  lo,  igoj.     CutleII,f>.  HO. 


kle^  holy  and  without  ftahi,"  but  a  church  which 
ihould  fpeedily  revive  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry 
that  he  had  fo  much  laboured  to  extinguifh  ?  Was 
it  to  offer  to  his  Father,  not  *f  a  chofen  generation, 
a  ropl  priefthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchafed  peo- 
ple, who  fhould  (hew  forth  his  praifes,"  but  a  race 
of  men,  enemies  to  the  purity  of  his  worfhip,  pa- 
trons of  religious  ignorance,  and  derogators  from  the 
honour  of  the  Father,  from  the  mediator(jhip  of  the 
Son,  and  from  the  fanftifying  influences  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  ?  Whoever  will  confider  the  remote  anti- 
quity and  wide  difFufion  of  the  catholic  faith,  will 
acknowledge  that  thefc  confequences  appear  to  flow 
from  the  accufations  preferred  in  the  bilhop^s  charge; 
and  if  they  do,  where,  I  aflc,  are  the  invaluable  blefs- 
ings  which  Chriftianity  has  conferred  on  mankind  ? 
Where  the  promifes  of  Chrift  that  his  church  fhould 
be  built  on  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  fhould 
not  prevail  againft  it  ?  In  my  opinion,  and  that  is 
alfo  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  proteftants,  to  af- 
cribe  fuch  abfurdities  and  impiety  to  the  great  body 
of  chriftians  during  fo  many  centuries,  is  to  queflion 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  to  libel  the  veracity  of  Chrifl, 
and  to  aid  the  infidel  in  his  attempts  to  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  our  holy  religion,  {d) 


{d)  The  clergyman,  in  a  note,  (p.  ii,)  protests  against  our  taking 
the  name  of  Catholics — I  should  have  thought,  that  the  prescription 
of  so  many  centuries  would  have  given  us  as  clear  a  title  to  the 
name  of  Catholics,  as  our  adversaries  can  have  to  that  of  Protest- 
ants. As  the  English  church  has  not  had  the  presumption,  like  the 
magnanimous  parent  of  the  reformation,  to  insert  in  the  creed  the 
loly  christian  church,  instead  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  I  trust  the 
clergyman  will  acknowledge  that  such  a  church  somewhere  exists. 
Now  if  it  be  not  our  church,  I  would  ask  him  what  church  it  is. 
Is  it  the  coUedlion  of  3e<5ts  which  have  sprung  from  the  reforma- 
tion ?  But  then  it  would  not  be  catholic.  For  as  they  arc  the 
smaller  number,  they  cannot  claim  an  universality,  which  they 
would  deny  to  us,  though  incomparably  more  numerous.  Does  he 
conceive  that  it  is  a  theological  hedge  podge,  a  farrago  of  all  the 
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Thefe  prellnMnary  remarks  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  lefs  interefting  than  the  polite  infinua- 
tions  which  occupy  the  firO:  and  lall  pages  of  the 
clergyman's  letter :  and  may,  perhaps,  induce  the 
impartial  reader  to  fufpend  his  affent  to  the  confi- 
dent aflertions  of  our  adverfaries,  till  he  has  heard 
what  we  may  fay  in  our  own  defence.  I  fliall  now 
proceed  to  the  matter-of-fa(Sl  enquiry.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  had  drawn  up  his  bill  of  impeach- 
ment with  all  the  formality  and  accuracy  of  an  at- 
torney general.  It  was  divided  into  three  heads, 
and  each  head  contained  feveral  different  counts. 
As  both  the  remarker  and.  his  opponent  have  fol- 
lowed the  order  laid  down  by  the  bifhop,  I  {hall 
not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  it.  Each 
obfervation  of  any  importance  I  (hall  difcufs  with 
patience  :  minor  exceptions  I  fhall  negle£t.  To  re- 
ply to  them  would  fwell  this  pamphlet  beyond  its 
natural  fize.  An  objection  may  be  comprefled  with« 
in  a  fingle  line :.  its  refutation  may  demand  feveral 
pages. 

I.  The  firft  charge  is  idolatry  :  a  charge  as  old 
as  the  reformation  5  but  which  has  been  long  fmce 
abandoned  and  ridiculed  by  the  more  candid  and 
moderate  of  our  opponents.-  To  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, Elijah  Index,  and  the  clergyman  of  tlie  diocefe 
of  Durham,  we  may  oppofe  the  more  refpedable 
names  of  Thorndike  and  Grotius,  of  biftiop  Parker 
and  bifhop  Montague  {e).     Were  their  refpedtive 

reHgions  which  believe  in  the  gospel  ?  Then  it  cannot  be  holy ;  for 
we  should  form  the  principal  part  of  if,  and  our  Uodlrines,  he 
knows,  arc  so  far  from  being  holy,  that  they  are  impious  and  ido- 
latrous, derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God  the  Father,  from  the 
mcdiatorship  of  God  the  Son,  and  from  the  san<flifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  1  think  then  he  had  better  leave  us  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  our  old  inheritance. 

I  will  add  Mr  Thorndike's  argument.    It  i?  obscure  but  solid, 
ley  wbicb  profess  the  only  true  Christ,  aad  thcreforrtbe  only 
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merits  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  our  modern  ac- 
cufers  would,  I  fufpe61:,  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam, 
though  they  were  to  take  with  them  as  make-weights 
the  book  of  homilies  and  the  ftatute  of  Charles  the 
feccnd  {f).  In  his  charge  the  bifhop  made,  but 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  prove,  the  accufation. 
The  author  of  the  remarks  was  content  in  reply  to 
refer  him  to  the  following  queftion  and  anfwer  in 
the  catholic  catcchifm.  Q^  "  Do  catholics  pray  to 
images  P"  A,  "  Nc,  h  no  means ^  for  they  can  neither 
fee^  nor  hear,  nor  help  us."  He  had  flattered  himfelf 
that  the  tcflimony  of  an  authorifed  catcchifm  would 
have  fubdued  the  fcepticifm  of  the  moft  incredulous. 
But  he  was  difappointcd.  The  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion arc  ftubborn  things :  they  frequently  refufe  to 
yield  even  to  the  cleared  evidence.  The  difpute  is 
not  to  be  decided,  replies  the  Durham  clergyman, 
by  an  anfwer  which  may  be  given  by  rote,  but  by 
the  pracSlicc  of  thofe  who  give  it.  Now  this  anfwer 
appears  to  me  no  very  favourable  fample  of  his 
boaitcd  fincerity.  I  (hould  rather  confider  it  as  the 
trick  of  a  controverfial  juggler,  the  artifice  of  fome 
theological  Proteus, 

Mille  adde  catenas 
Efifugiet  tamen  hsc  sceleratus  vinc'ula  Protcu?. 

Few  of  my  readers  will,  I  conceive,  be  inclined  to 
think  that  any  church  can  teach  her  difciples  to 

true  God,  do  necessarily  profess  to  detest  all  idolatary.  'And  so 
doth  the  church  of  Rome  still  as  seriously  profess,  as  they  who 
charge  them  to  bee  idolaters.  And  therefore  cannot  easily  bee  con- 
vinced to  profess  idolatry.  For  without  espres'ly  renouncing  this 
profession,  they  cannot  expressly  bee  idolattrs."  ji/it  lVeigl)fs,p.  6. 
Hence  he  infers :  "  Should  this  church  (as  the  bishop  of  Durham  has 
done)  declare  that  the  change  which  we  call  reform atton,  is  groun- 
ded on  this  supposition,  I  then  must  acknowledge  that  we  bee  the 
schismatics."  p.  7.  ^ 

(/)  Homily  z.  on  the  peril  of  idolatry,    :^o  C&mfes  ii.  c.  i. 
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believe  one  do£lrine  in  theory  and  ta  follow  the  con- 
trary in  practice ;  can  lance  her  anathemas  againft; 
thole  who  approve,  ai>d  yet  countenance  the  con- 
du6l  of  thofe  vi'ho  adopt,  the  idolatrous  worfliip  of 
images.  An  ingenuous  opponent  would  rather  have 
fald,  "  I  acknowledge  that  your  church  condemns 
idolatry  as  forcibly  as  our  own  :  nor  have  I  yet  dif- 
covered  any  traces  of  that  impiety  among  tJic  catho- 
lics of  this  country.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tellimony  of  travellers  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that 
foreign  catholics  cannot  be  entirely  exempted  from 
the  imputation."  To  fuch  an  opponent  I  would 
ajifwer,  that  in  the  tefbimony  of  travellers  much 
mull  be  allowed  to  the  prejudices  of  education  : 
That  a  perfon  vi^ho  leaves  this  country  with  the  con- 
viction that  catholics  worfhip  images,  will  naturally 
conclude  that  the  fird  catholic  whom  he  fees  kneel- 
ing before  a  crucifix,  is  addreffing  his  prayers  not  to 
Chriil  but  to  the  image  :  that  in  foreign  countries 
exprelTions  and  demonllrations  of  refpe6l  have  not 
the  fame  value  or  import  as  in  England  :  and  that 
if  fome  (hould  be  found,  whofe  conduct  it  would 
be  difficult  to  juflify,  yet  candour  would  forbid  that 
their  guilt  (hould  be  imputed  to  thofe  by  whom  it 
is  abhorred  and  condemned.  Where  arc  fuperfti- 
tlons  more  prevalent,  than  among  the  vulgar  in^ 
many  parts  of  England  ?  Yet  he  would  be  an  unw 
jult  critic,,  who  fbould  impute  them  as  a  crime  to 
the  eltablifhed  clergy,. 

The  incredulity  of  the  Durham  clergyman  has  in- 
duced me  to  examine  with  greater  accuracy  the  con- 
tents of  the  catholic  catechifms.  With  this  view  I 
have  confultcd  not  only  thofe  which  are  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Englilli  catholics,  but  alfo  many  of  thofe 
which  are  adopted  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders, 
and  Germany ;  and  in  all  without  exception  have  I 
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found  every  fpecies  of  idolatry  condemned  In  the 
mofl  pointed  terms.  Now  if  he  will  confider  the 
,earneftnefs  with  which  the  catholic  clergy  are  gene- 
rally accuftomed  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  chiU 
.dren  the  doctrine  of  the  catechifm,  the  familiar  man^ 
^er  in  which  diev  ftudy  to  explain  it,  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  they  repeat  their  inftru£lions 
every  week,  and  often  feveral  times  in  the  week,  I 
think  he  will  be  induced  to  paufe  before  he  again 
ventures  to  charge  catholics  with  a  practice,  which 
they  fo  emphatically  reprobate.  But  from  cate- 
chifms  let  me  lead  him  to  an  authority,  which  he  can- 
not refufe,  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
iHe  himfeif  appears  to  acknowledge  that  he  would 
free  the  catholics  from  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  were 
;they  exempt  from  the  impious  perfuafion  that  ther.e 
exitls  any  inherent  power  or  divinity  in  their  ima- 
ges (g).  Now  in  the  very  chapter  to  which  he  re- 
fers his  reader,  the  council  exprefsly  declares  that 
in  images  there  does  not  refide  any  divinity,  or 
power  on  account  of  which  they  ought  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  :  that  nothing  ought  to  be  afked  from  them; 
and  that  no  confidence  fhould  be  placed  in  them  (/j). 
If  this  declaration  do  not  fatisfy  him,  I  beg  he  will 
have  the  goodnefs  to  compofe  one  for  us  mqre  explii^ 
cit  and  more  intelligible. 

Here,  perhaps^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point 
out  the  origin  of  this  accufation.  It  is  our  dooirine 
that  pious  pi£tures  and  images  ought  not  to  be  treated 
with  difrefpe£t  under  the  falfe  pretence  that  they 
are  idols :  and  this  do6lrine,  reprobated  as  it  for- 
merly was  with  contempt  and  deteftation,  is  now,  I 

Xg)  The  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  it. 
{b)  Non  tjuod  credatur  inesse  ^Ijqua  in  eis  diviniras,  vel  virtus 
propter  qua'm  sint  colends  :  yel  quod  ab  eis  sit  aliquid  petencutij; 
vel  quod  fiducia  in  imaginibus  sit  figejida.     Con.  Trid.-Sfsf.  zs. 
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obferve,  gradually  making  its  way  into  the  creed  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  in  proportion  as  the  fartati- 
cifm  of  the  firft  reformers  fubfides,  and  reafon  and 
common  fenfe  recover  their  authority.  The  piety 
of  our  fathers  two  centuries  ago  would  have  con- 
demned the  works  of  Raphael  and  Miclxael  Angelo 
to  the  flames  and  the  mattock,  had  they  difcovered 
them  in  their  churches  :  but  modern  proteftants 
have  learned  that  they  can  pray  in  the  prefence  of  a 
painting  or  a  ftatue  without  experiencing  any  impe- 
diment to  their  devotion,  or  any  temptation  to  ido- 
latry. It  is  unfortunate  that  fmiilar  fentiments  did 
ixot  animate  their  progenitors.  We  fhould  not  now 
have  to  lament  our  inferiority  in  the  elegant  produc- 
tions of  the  chifel  and  the  pencil ;  nor  would  our  na- 
tive artifts  be  compelled  to  vifit  foreign  countries  that 
they  may  fludy  the  mafler  pieces  of  the  painter  and 
the  ftatuary.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  befides  the 
prohibition  of  difrefpecSt,  our  church  alfo  maintains 
it  to  be  lawful  to  treat  them  with  refpect,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  the  reprefentations  of  our  blefTed 
Redeemer,  and  of  his  faithful  followers :  and  this 
refpect  has  been  by  our  adverfaries,  with  as  much 
jnjuftice  as  ingenuity,  tranfubftantiated  into  an  ido- 
latrous worfliip.  I  could,  however,  wifli  they  would, 
once  at  leaft,  inform  us  in  what  idolatry  confifts.  Is 
it  in  paying  divine  worfliip  to  images  ?  Such  wor- 
fliip we  condemn  as  fincerely  as  themfelves.  The 
refpcci:  which  we  allow  is  of  a  much  inferior,  a  very 
different,  defcription.  It  is  the  fame  as  a  fubjeti 
may  pay  to  the  effigy  of  his  fovereign,  fuch  as  nature 
prompts  a  child  to  pay  to  the  portrait  of  a  deceafed 
parent  (/).     Or  is  any  rcfpe£l  whatever  idolatrous  ? 

(/)  According  to  the  council  of  Nice,  riui^itny  v^oTKWrjTtv,  ov 
iux  ^vo-u.      Bin.  coii.  Tom.  v.  p.  198. 
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Then  the  chrillians  of  the  eaft  were  idolaters,  when 
they  were  accuftomed  to  burn  incenfe  before  the 
ftatues  of  the  chriflian  emperors :  the  peers  of  the 
united  kingdom  are  idolaters,  as  often  as  they  make 
a  reverence  to  the  vacant  throne :  the  protefhants 
of  the  eftablifhed  church  are  idolaters,  as  often  as 
they  kneel  before  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine. 
For,  what  are  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine  ? 
"  Mere  bodily  elements  of  earthly  manufadlure," 
replies  the  bifliop  of  Durham.  But  if  the  proteft- 
ant  may  kneel  before  thefe  "  bodily  elements  of 
earthly  manufacture"  without  committing  idolatry, 
becaufe  he  dire(Sls  his  attention  to  the  worfhip 
of  God  ;  I  hope  the  catholic  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  may  kneel  before  a  crucifix  of  earthly  manu- 
facture, and  be  equally  free  from  guilt.  Wit/:) 
luhat  judgment  ye  judge y  ye  JJmll  be  judged  :  and  nvith 
ivhat  meafure  ye  meUy  it  Jball  be  meafured^  to  you  a- 
gain  {k), 

I  fhall  moreover  obferve,  that  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings occur  many  inllances  of  a  refpect  paid  to  in- 
animate objects,  whicii  cannot,  without  impiety,  be 
termed  idolatrous.      Thus,  in  the  Old  Teftament, 

(i)  I  shall  here  add  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Montague.  "  The 
piclures  of  Christ,  the  blessed  virgin  and  saints,  may  be  made,  had 
in  houses,  set  up  in  churches.  The  protestants  use  them:  they 
despight  them  not.  Respedt  and  honour  may  be  given  unto  lliem. 
The  protestants  do  it,  and  use  them  for  helps  of  piety."  Gagger,^, 
318.  In  almost  every  language  the  words  which  denote  veneration 
and  respedl,  are  of  ambiguous  signification,  and  their  purport  must 
frequently  be  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  objecSt  and  the  intention  of 
the  agent.  Thus  i  Chron.  xxix.  20.  it  is  said  that  all  the  congrega- 
tion tLonhipped  God  and  the  king.  Now  this  ambiguity  has  fur- 
nished an  ample  field  for  the  invedlives  of  our  adversaries.  As  to 
nvorthlp  is  jiow  gcnexally  confined  to  the  honour  due  to  the  Divine 
Being,  many  controversialists  argue  as  if  it  had  never  had  any  other 
meaning:  yet  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  signification  still  remain 
in  the  title  of  worshipful,  which  we  give  to  magistrates,  and  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  when  the  husband  addresses  the  bride  with 
these  solemn  wordSj— ^//4  my  body  I  tbae  ivorsblp. 
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God  commanded  Mofes  to  walk  barefoot  on  Mount 
Horcb,  becaufe  it  ivas  holy  ground.  From  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fabrication  of  the  ark  to  the  time  in 
which  it  was  placed  in  the  temple,  we  have  feveral 
inftances  of  the  refpecl  which  the  Ifraelites  were 
ordered  to  bear  it,  and  of  the  fevere  puni{hments 
which  God  inflicted  on  thofe  who  either  touched 
it  or  looked  on  it  with  irreverence  or  inattention. 
Yet  what  was  this  ark,  the  objecSl  of  fo  much  vene- 
ration to  the  children  of  Ifrael  ?  A  fquare  cheft  of 
wood,  in  which  were  contained  the  tables  of  the 
law,  and  perhaps  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  golden 
pot  of  manna.  In  the  New  Teftament,  we  are 
commanded  to  bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  Jefus  ; 
and  in  the  injun£l:ions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
eighteenth  canon  of  the  fecond  year  of  James  I.,  it 
is  ordered,  that  "  at  the  name  of  Jefus  due  reve- 
rence be  made  of  all  perfons,  young  and  old,  with 
lownefs  of  courtefie  and  uncovering  of  the  heads  of. 
mankind,  as  thereunto  doth  neceffarily  belong."  (/) 
Now  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  require  fome  ingenuity 
to  explain,  why  it  fhould  be  a  duty  to  bow  when  I 
hear  the  found  of  his  name,  and  a  crime  to  bow 
when  I  fee  the  reprefentation  of  his  fufferings.  In 
both  inftances  the  real  object  of  my  refpe£b  is  the 
fame, — the  only  difference  is  in  the  organ  of  per- 
ception. In  the  former  the  ear  is  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  fluid,  v/hich  is  the  vehicle  of  found  ; 
in  the  latter  the  eye  is  afFe6bed  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  rays  of  light.  By  both  I  mean  to  honour  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  ;  and  if  the  firfl  mode  be  law- 
ful and  pious,  the  other  cannot  be  unlawful  and 
impious. 

In  oppofition  to  this  dodlrine,  our  matter-of-faiS^ 

(/)  Wilkin's  Con.  vol.  iv.  p.  i88,  38Z. 
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enquirer  adduces,  what  he  confiders  as  a  matter  of 
fad:,  that  fome  among  the  moll  celebrated  divines 
of  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and 
Cajetan,  aflert  the  higheft  kind  of  adoration,  /rt/r/^, 
to  be  due  to  the  images  of  God.  [m)  Were  this 
really  the  cafe,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  dodrine 
which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages.  I 
have  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  creed  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  not  to  jullify  all  the  ex:travaga^t  opi- 
nions which  may  have  been  hazarded  by  ingenious 
nien  in  her  communion.  If  he  exped  this  from 
me,  I  hope  he  will  alfo,  on  his  fide,  accept  the  of- 
fice of  vindicating  a  fmall  portion  of  the  impious, 
impure,  and  immoral  dodrines  advanced  and  taught, 
not  by  private  divines,  but  by  the  magnanimous  fa- 
thers of  the  reformation.  We  fhould  neither  of  us 
have  a  very  pleafant,  or  a  very  eafy  tafk.  However, 
in  the  prefent  inftancc,  the  catholic  writers,  whom 
he  has  impeached,  (land  not  in  need  of  any  apology. 
The  do£lrine  which,  from  his  language,  we  ihculd 
exped  to  find  in  their  works,  was  moft  foreign 
from  their  real  belief.  I  do -not  accufe  his  fincerity  : 
inattention,  perhaps,  to  the  purport  of  their  lan- 
guage, or  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  bifiiop,  or, 
what  is  (till  more  probable,  confidence  in  the  afier- 
tions  of  fome  former  controverfialift,  prompted  him 
to  mifreprefent  their  dodlrine.  If  then,  in  my  at- 
tempt to  explain  it,  I  lead  the  reader  among  the 
metaphyfical  fubtleties  of  the  ancient  fchoolmen,  the 
blame,  I  truil,  will  not  attach  to  me,  but  to  him  who  * 
has  impofed  the  obligation  on  me. 

To  illullrate  their  meaning,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 

(w)  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  13.  I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  his 
mistake  in  inserting  God  instead  of  Christ.  It  is  not  even  agreed 
among  catholic  divines  whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  images  or  re- 
presentations of  God. 

Ba 
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moll  convenient  to  employ'  a  comparifon.     It  will 
probably  be  conceded  to  me,  that  a  hufband  may 
feel    a  fincere    affection  for  his  wife,  and  confe- 
quently    may    entertain  a  regard  for  her    picture. 
Now  let   us  fuppofe   two  idle   logicians,   fond    of 
wrangling,  undertake  to  difcufs  the  real  nature  of 
this  afFc£lion  and  this  regard.     One  of  them  {hall 
maintain  that  they  are  of  different  natures,  as  the 
affection  has  for  its  objedt  an  animate,  the  regard 
an  inanimate  being.     The  other,  with  equal  perti- 
nacity, {hall  contend,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
both  of  the  fame  nature,  becaufe  of  both,  though 
the  immediate  objedl  be  different,  the  ultimate  ol>- 
jedt  is  the  fame :    both  are  ultimately  referred  to 
the  wife.     The  reader  may  fmile  at  thefe  fubtleties, 
but  I  truft  he  will  not  thence  infer  that  the  fecond 
reafoner  confidered  the  picture  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  lady,  or  that  he  was  a  friend  to  conjugal 
infidelity.     Now  this  is  a  cafe  in  point :   it  is  pre- 
ciTely  the  difpute  of  the  old  fchoolmen.     One  party 
contended  that  as  the  worfhip  of  Chrifl  and  refpe^ 
for  his  image  or  pi£lure  had  two  different  immedi- 
ate  objects,   they  were  of  two   different    natures. 
Their  opponents  contended  that  as  both  were  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  fame    object,    Chiifl,  they 
might  both  be  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  nature.     Thi5 
was  the  important  fubje£i .  of   the   difpute.      The 
reader  may   fmile,  or  lament  that  ingenious  men 
^  tliould  give  their  attention  to  fuch  trifles,  but  cer- 
^  tainly  he  will  not  infer  that  the  patrons  of  the  latter 
opinion  confidered  the  image  of  Chrift  as  equally 
worthy  of  adoration  with    Chrift  himfelf,  or  that 
they  taught  and  enforced  the  pradlice  of  idolatry. 
As  to  the  impiety  of  wOr{hipping  Chrift  and  his  re- 
prefentation  in  the  fame  manner,  both  parties  were 
agreed.    Their  debate  was  about  words,  not  things  ; 
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and  they  never  could  have  fufpected  that  thefe  inc- 
taphyfical  fubtleties  could  have  expofed  them  to  fo 
fevere  and  unmerited  an  imputation.  («) — Trufling 
that  what  I  have  already  faid  will  prove  fatisfatlory 
to  every  unprejudiced  judge,  I  fliall  here  clofe  this 
fubje£l:  with  the  obfervation  of  the  learned  protef- 
tant  divine,  Mr  Thorndike : — Let  not  them  (niho 
charge  the  papijis  to  be  idolaters  J  lead  the  people  by  the 
n&fey  to  believe  that  they  can  prove  their  fuppofition  ivhen 
they  cannot.  [6) 

It  is  with  confiderable  relu£lance  that  I  proceed 
to  the  next  accufation.  For  the  honour  of  its  au- 
thor, I  v/i{h  I  could  pafs  it  over  unnoticed.  Dif- 
graceful  as  it  muft  prove  to  us  if  it  be  true :  ftill 
more  difgraceful  will  it  be  to  him,  if  it  be  falfe.  I 
do  not  impeach  his  iincerity  *,  but  if  on  the  word  of 

(«)  The  Clergyman's  quotation  from  Bellarmine  (p.  13)  merely 
evinces  the  great  anxiety  of  that  divine  to  prevent  even  metaphysi- 
cal disputes,  which  might  be  the  occasion  of  error  to  the  unlearn- 

(0)  Just  Weights,  p.  ri. 
The  Clergyman  (p.  14)  produces  a  few  texts  from  scripture  with 
an  air  of  triumph.  Seldom,  perhaps,  were  these  sacred  volumes 
more  palpably  misapplied.  In  Isaiah,  xl.  the  prophet  describes  the 
power  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  then  asks,  To  whom  they  can  liken  him  ?  The  artists 
of  Babylon  could  make  representations  of  their  gods,  but  what 
likeness  ccmld  represent  the  omnipotent  and  eternal  God  of  Israel  ? 
And  this  text  is  gravely  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
mnke  a  representation  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross  !  The  passa- 
ges from  St  Paul  are  equally  irrelevant.  That  from  A<5ls  xvii.  29, 
is  thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned  Dr  Hammond: — "  God  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  our  hands,  such  as  a  piece  of  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  with  a  signature  upon  it.  Hammond,  hie — He 
tells  us  (p.  15)  that  we  are  like  the  pagans,  many  of  whom  through 
their  idols  worshipped  the  great  maker  of  the  v^'orld.  This  may  be 
so;  but  then  we  must  acknovv'ledge  that  St  Paul  was  not  inspired, 
when  he  asserted  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrificed,  they 
sacrificed  to  de'vih  and  not  to  God.  i  Cor.  x.  %o.  See  also  p.  106,  v. 
37.  The  Durham  clergyman  may  also,  if  he  please,  adore  the  di- 
vinity of  Jupiter,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  God,  I  shall  be 
content  with  the  divine  being  described  to  us  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings. As  for  Julian,  he  lived  after  St  Paul,  had  been  a  christian, 
and  endeavoured  to  soften  the  harsher  features  of  paganism. 

B3 
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another  he  publifh  a  calumny  to  the  world,  he  muft 
fubmit  to  take  the  odium  on  himfelf.  I  am  not  to 
fit  down  in  filence  under  a  falfe  accufation,  left  the 
proof  of  my  innocence  ihould  reflect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  my  accufer.  The  bifhop  charges  the  catholic 
clergy  with  having  fupprefled  the  fecond  command- 
ment in  books  of  religious  inftitution,  that  they 
ftiight  difguife  the  repugnance  of  their  idolatrous 
worihip  to  the  letter  of  the  decalogue,  (t)  This  is 
certainly  a  charge  of  no  ordinary  confequence.  If 
tlie  catholic  clergy  plead  guilty,  they  muft  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  traitors  to  that  God,  whofe  minif- 
ters  they  are,  and  traitors  to  the  people,  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  inftru«3:.  They  have  corrupted  the 
laws  of  their  fovereign,  and  have  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  people  to  difcover  their  difobedience. 
Fortunately  for  us,  unfortunately  for  his  lordftiip, 
the  accufation  is  as  abfurd  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  unfound- 
ed in  fa6l.  One  falfehood  is  aiTumed  to  give  an  air 
of  plaufibility  to  another.  The  crime  of  idolatry  is 
taken  as  proved,  and  on  this  imaginary  bafis  is  built 
the  charge  of  the  fuppreflion.  I  would  alk  the  right 
reverend  prelate  by  what  authority  the  command- 
ment was  fupprefTed  ?  By  the  bull  of  fome  pope, 
or  the  decree  of  fome  council  ?  Then  let  him  name 
it,  if  he  can.  By  private  confent  ?  But  private 
confent,  in  a  body  fo  widely  extended  as  the  catho- 
lic clergy,  is  impoiTible.  What  advantage  did  they 
expe(St  from  this  fuppreflion  ?  Would  it  juftify 
their  idolatry  ?  No,  it  would  aggravate  its  guilt. 
Would  it  conceal  their  impiety  ?  From  whom 
could  it  conceal  it  ?  Not  from  their  adverfaries, 
who  would  be  eager  to  reproach  them  with  it.  Not 
from  the  more  learned  of  ^their  own  communion, 

(j>)  Bishop's  Charge,  p.  6,  first  edit. 
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who  would  thus  be  taught  to  execrate  their  hypo- 
crify  *,  but  only  from  the  more  illiterate  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  clafs  from  whom  they  had  the  leafl 
oppofition  to  apprehend.  How  could  they  fupprefs 
it  ?  Certainly  by  no  other  method  than  by  expun- 
ging it  from  every  bible,  from  every  prayer-book, 
and  from  every  catechifm  :  in  a  word,  to  ufe  the 
bifhop's  expreifion,  from  every  book  of  the  religious 
inftitution.  For  if  they  had  left  it  in  any,  the  fraud 
muft  have  been  difcovcred,  and  muft  have  expofed 
them  to  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the  public. 
Now  it  fo  happens  that  thefe  bungling  politicians 
have  left  it  in  every  edition  of  the  bible  ;  and  even 
in  every  catechifm  and  every  prayer-book  which 
profefTes  to  explain  the  commandments  at  length. — 
Let  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  let  any  of  my  readers 
confult  fuch  books  of  catholic  inftitution  as  they 
can  procure,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 

After  the  firft  edition  of  the  bifliop's  charge,  the 
remarker  gently  admonifhed  him  of  his  miftake. — 
Whether  his  Lordfliip  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  admo- 
nition, I  know  not :  but  two  editions  of  his  work 
have  fince  been  publifhed,  and  the  accufation  ftijl 
(lands  unblufhingly  in  its  original  form.  Some 
proteftant  writers,  however,  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, which  was  recommended,  and  the  refult  lias 
been  a  convi£lion,  which  they  have  publicly  ex- 
prelled,  of  our  innocence.  But  evidence,  which 
may  be  deemed  fatisfadlory  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  is  condemned  to  lofe  its  force  in  the 
diocefe  of  Durham.  Prejudice  appears  to  have 
drawn  a  migic  circle  around  us,  impermeable  to 
the  rays  of  truth.  Firft  our  Jewifh  friend  Elijah, 
and  next  the  Durham  clergyman  have  come  forward 
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to  fubftantiate  the  juftice  of  the  accufation.  Elijah 
perilhed  by  his  own  weapon,  and  died  a  felo  de  fe. 
The  clergyman  approaches  with  a  load  of  erudition, 
but  which  is  of  little  fervice  to  his  caufe,  and  of  lefs 
to  his  "  fmcerity."  His  pamphlet  bears  fufiicient 
teftimony  that  he  had  confulted  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  diligence,  catholic  books  of  religious  in- 
ftitution,  not  only  thofe  of  eafy  accefs,  but  alfo 
thofe  which  for  near  two  centuries  have  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  He  has  told  us  that  in  four 
catholic  books,  which  I  fhall  notice  below,  {q)  he 
did  not  find  the  exa^t  words  of  the  fecond  com- 
mandment :  but  he  has  not  told  us  in  how  many  he 
did  find  them.  I  will,  however,  for  once  appeal 
to  his  boafted  fincerity :  and  will  venture  to  alTert, 
that  if  he  have  the  courage  to  fpeak  the  truth,  he 
muft  acknowledge,  that  for  one  cathoHc  book  ia 
which  he  did  not  read  the  words  in  queftion,  he 
difcovered  twenty  in  which  he  did.     I  will  alfo  tell 

(5^)  In  the  note  he  appears  to  have  discovered,  after  a  long  and 
painful  search,  seven  books,  in  wbieh  the  express  words  of  the  sa- 
cred text  are  wanting:  but,  as  of  these  four  are  only  different  edi- 
tions or  translations  of  the  same  treatise,  1  may  reduce  them  to  the 
number  mentioned  above.  One  of  these  is  entitled  Officium  B. 
Mariae  Virginis,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  printer,  of 
his  own  authority,  added  a  small  tract  of  three  pages,  called  Insti- 
tutio  Hominis  Chrlstiani,  in  which  occurs  an  ai)strac4  of  the  deca- 
logue, without  the  prohibition  in  express  words  of  idol-worship. 
The  other  three  books  are  catechisms  by  Vaux,  Ledcsma,  and  Du 
Roy,  names  that  1  dare  assert  not  one  catholic  in  a  thousand  li«s 
heard  of  before.  Vaux  was  an  Englishman,  an  exile  for  his  faith, 
and  a  schoolmaster  in  Germany  :  he  composed  and  published  a 
catechism  in  1567.  He  does  not  indeed  give  the  very  words  of 
what  protestants  call  the  second  commandment,  but  he  refers  to 
them  £xod.  c.  xx.  informs  us  that  all  idolatry  is  prohibited,  and  that 
the  reverence  whicli  may  lawfully  be  given  to  the  images  of  Chri.«t 
and  Im  saints,  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  give  to  parents,  supe- 
riors, and  other  reverend  persons,  i'he  catechisms  of  Ledesma 
and  Du  Roy  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  They  are,  probably, 
as  free  from  all  just  reason  of  censure.  To  these  he  might  have 
added  an  Irish  prayer-book,  in  which  the  words  are  oinittcd  :  yet 
the  »anic  prayer-book  forbids  a j}  kind  of  idolatry. 
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him  in  what  books  he  or  any  of  his  friends  may 
read  them.  They  may  read  them  in  every  edition 
of  the  bible  that  has  been  printed  by  catholics,  in 
any  language.  Th  y  may  read  them  in  the  different 
authoriled  catechifms  to  which  1  have  referred  in 
the  note  below  (r) :  and  they  may  alfo  read  them 
in  almoll  every  catholic  book  of  popular  inftru£i:ion. 
Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  afk  two  queftions.  i. 
By  what  fyftem  of  cafuiftry  can  a  fincere  and  inge- 
nuous adverfary  reconcile  it  with  his  confcience  to 
accufe  a  church  of  fuppreffing  a  particular  doftrine, 
becaufe,  though  he  has  difcovered  it  in  the  majority, 
he  has  not  difcovered  it  in  a  few,  of  the  books 
written  by  members  of  her  communion  ?  2.  By 
what  laws  of  reafoning  can  a  fair  difputant  attempt 
to  (hew  that  a  church  endeavours  to  conceal  a  doc- 
trine from  tliiC  eyes  of  the  people,  when  flie  pub- 
lifhes  it  in  almoft  every  book,  which  flie  exhorts 
them  to  read  ?  It  muft  be  evident  that,  if  the 
words  of  the  commandment  are  not  fully  exprefled 
in  every  catechifm,  the  omiilion  cannot  be  juftly 
attributed  to  the  caufe  which  it  has  pleafed  the  zeal 
of  our  adverfaries  to  affign  :  and  that  they  may  not 
in  future  be  obliged  to  plead  their  ignorance  as  an 
excufe,  I  hope  they  will  have  no  obje£l:Ion  to  learn 
the  true  reafon.  It  is  well  known  that  for  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  the  reformation,  the 
catholics  were  accuftomed  to  arrange,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  St  Auguftine,  the  decalogue  in  fuch  manner, 

(r)  Catechismus  Romanus,  part.  3.  Institutiones  Christiarse 
pictatis  a  Petro  Canisio.  (To  this  Vaux  was  much  indebted.)  Ca- 
techismo  di  Napoli,  par.  3.  The  Flemish  catechisms  :  Christelyke 
If^ering  voor  de  Catholycke  jonkeyt,  p.  30.  Christelyke  onderwiz- 
ing,  p.  167.  The  German  catechis.m,  CathoIi?cher  Catechismus, 
Hamburgh,  1769.  The  French  catechisms,  de  Montpclier,  des 
Eveques,  de  Meaux,  or  that  lately  published  for  the  use  of  the 
French  empire.  The  English  catechisms,  &:c.  If  these  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  convince  him,  I  will  furniih  him  with  fifty  more. 
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that  whatever  regarded  the  worfhip  of  God  fhould 
be  comprifed  under  one  divifion.  Thus,  what  pro- 
teftants  call  the  firft  and  fecond  commandments,  we 
call  the  firft.  The  relative  merit  of  the  two  di- 
vifions  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjedl.  I  merely 
ftate  the  cafe.  Now  as  children  among  catholics 
are  taught  the  catechifm  almoft  as  foon  as  they  be- 
gin to  lifp,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  abridge  the 
commandments  for  their  ufe,  fo  that  each  precept 
iliould  be  confined  to  one  line,  which  generally  is 
in  rhyme.  The  commandment  in  queftion  was  ex- 
prefied  in  thefe  or  fimilar  words.  One  God  alone  thou 
Jhalt  adore.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  here  can  be  no 
intention  of  fupprefTing  the  prohibition  of  idolatry. 
I.  Becaufe  even  thefe  words  prohibit  it:  2.  Becaufe 
as  the  children  grew  up,  they  were  compelled  to 
learn  the  larger  catechifm,  in  which  the  command- 
ments are  repeated  at  full  length,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion is  carefully  enforced  in  the  queltions  and  an- 
fwers.  It  is  tedious  to  be  fo  diffufe  upon  trifles. — 
Had  the  accufation  been  made  by  fome  obfcure  con- 
troverfialift,  I  fhould  have  treated  it  with  the  neg- 
lect: it  ^eferved  :  but  it  derives  importance  from  the 
dignity  of  its  author,  and  from  the  repeated  though 
feeble  efforts  of  his  apologifts.  It  was  therefore  a 
duty  to  difplay  our  own  innocence,  and  to  remind 
our  adverfaries,  that  befides  the  prohibition  of  ido- 
latry, the  decalogue  contains  another  precept : 
ThouJJjalt  not  hearfalfe  nvitnejs  againji  thy  neighbour  (j). 

(j)  Page  17  is  beneath  criticism.  The  Durham  clergyman  seems 
to  be  alarmed  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
.weak  cause.  His  imagination  is  perpetually  conjuring  up  spedlrcu 
to  affright  him.  At  every  step  he  fancies  himself  caught  in  a  trap 
laid  by  his  crafty  adversary.  The  bishop  had  said  :  "To  disguise 
such  repugnance  to  the  !■  tter  of  God's  commandment,  an  artifice 
was  adopted,  &c."  To  what  did  such  repu^name  refer  ?  To  the 
pra(5lice  of  catholics.  Where  then  was  the  dishonest  expedient  to 
make  the  biobop  say,  that  the  pra<ilice  of  catholics  was  repugnant 


In  the  progrefs  of  his  reafoning,  the  brfhop's  an- 
tipathy to  the  catholic  faith  drew  from  him  an  ar- 
gument,   at   which  candour  and    HberaHty    would 
blufh.     The  remarker  difdained  to  give  it  a  direft 
anfwer,  but  hurled  it  back  with  contempt  to  his 
opponents.     If  it  were  conclufive,  it  would  under- 
mine the  whole  fabric  of  the  eftablilhed  church  : 
he  therefore  defired  them  to  folve  it  themfelves. 
The  attempt  has  been  made.     Elijah  made  it,  and 
ended  by  abjuring  the  Athanafian  creed.  (/)     The 
clergyman  endeavours  to  improve  the  argument  by 
illuftration,  and  his  illuftration  has  expofed  it  in  all 
its  nakednefs.     He  ftates  it  in  this  manner  : — "  We 
cannot  be  furprifed  that  thofe  who  believe  bread 
and  wine  to  be  the  rear  body  and  blood  of  Chrift, 
that  is,  truly  God,  and  deferving  divine  worfliip,  as 
fuch,  fhould  likewife,  without  much  difficulty,  be- 
lieve, that  an  image  may  partake  of  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Chrift,  and  may  therefore  deferve,  as  fuch, 
the  worfhip  due  to  God ;    that  if   the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  may  fubfift  under  the  ac<:idents  of 
bread  and  wine,  they  may  alfo  fubfift  under  the 
accidents  of  carven  wood,  or  molten  brafe."     To 
refute  fuch  emptj  reafoning  is  of  itfelf  an  humilia- 
tion.    Without  adverting  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
expreffion  in  the  firft  part  of  the  argument,  it  may 
he  fufficient  to  reply : — That  we  believe  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift  to  fubfift  under  the  accidents 
or  appearances  j^f  bread  and  wine,  becaufe  he  has 

-to  the  letter  of  God's  commandment  ?  The  clergyman  says  that 
.the  bishop  does  not  found  his  censure  on  that  ground.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  it.  Our  dodlrine  then  is  noiv  confessed  not  to  be  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  commandment.  But  he  did  found  his  censure 
on  that  ground ;  and  if  he  did  not  think  it  repugnant  to  the  letter 
of  the  commandment,  why  did  he  assert  that  we  had  suppressed 
the  commandment  ia  order  to  conceal  its  repugnance  to  the  letter. 
(/)  A  Protestant's  Reph,  p.  lo. 
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exprefsly  afferted  that  they  do  :  but  that  he  has  not 
aflerted  that  they  fubfift  under  the  accidents  or  apb- 
pcarances,  of  carven  wood,  or  molten  brafs.  What 
reafon  then  can  we  have  to  worfhip  either  carven 
wood  or  molten  brafs  ? 

The  clergyman  proceeds  to  fhew  that  the  argu- 
ment, as  retorted  by  the  remarker,  does  not  apply  to 
the  right  reverend  prelate.  I  muft  acknowledge,  that 
in  this  part  of  his  pamphlet  I  fhould  have  more  ad- 
mired, not  only  his  powers  of  reafoning,  but  alfo  his 
Cncerity,  had  he  not  <* adopted  an  artifice,  profcribed 
by  the  laws  of  literary  warfare."  The  three  whole 
pages  which  he  devotes  to  the  folution  of  the  difficul- 
ty, do  not  even  remotely  refer  to  it.  They  indeed 
prove,  that  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  is  no 
fuperftition,  which  the  remarker  did  not  difpute  •,  but 
they  do  not  prove  that  any  anfwer  can  be  given  to  the 
unitarian  by  the  proteftant,  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  catholic,  will  not  be  equally  powerful  againft  the 
bifhop.  I  fhall,  therefore,  take  tlie  liberty  briefly 'to 
reflate  tlie  argument  of  the  remarker,  and  to  folicit " 
an  anfwer  from  fome  of  the  admirers  of  the  charge. 
If  to  believe  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl  can 
fubfifl  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
pecelTarily  difpofe  the  catholic  to  worlhip  the  crea- 
ture-image inilead  of  the  creator  j  it  follows  that 
to  believe  tlie  divinity  exifted  on  eartli  with  a  body 
made  of  the  fame  flefh,  and  fubje£t  to  the  fame 
infirmities  as  our  own,  muft  alfo  difpofe  the  proteft- 
ant to  worfhip  the  creature-image  inftead  of  the 
creator.  If  the  bifhop  or  his  apologifl  reply  by  pro- 
ving the  divinity  of  Chrift,  I  hope  they  will  alfo  ap- 
prove of  the  anfwer  which  I  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  If  they  prefer  any  other  mode 
of  reafonbg,  I  will  pledge  myfelf  to  (hew  that  it 
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will  equally  furnlfli  a  folution  of  the  argument  em- 
ployed by  the  prelate  againft  the  catholics,  {u) 

With  a  light  and  indulgent  hand  the  author  of 
the  remarks  had  ventured  to  touch  an  ancient  fore, 
the  eftabUflied  do6lrine  on  the  fubje£l:  of  the  Lord's 
fupper.  His  facrilegious  temerity  has  alarmed  the 
piety,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  my  oppo- 
nent. That  learned  clerk  feems  to  fancy  that  the 
catholic  tenets  alone  are  fair  and  open  game.  At 
them  every  hungry  or  ill-natured  divine,  every  hunt- 
er after  favour  and  preferment,  may  direct  the  fhafts 
of  ridicule  and  mifreprefentation.  It  is  one  of  the 
graces  of  the  reformation ;  an  appendage  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  children  of  God.  But  the  doctrines 
approved  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  facred  things. 
If  a  catholic  writer  prefume  to  enter  the  veil  of  the 
fandtuary,  to  draw  them  out  of  their  obfcurity,  and 
exhibit  them  in  their  native  colours,   a  thoufand 

(tf)  The  Clergyman  denies  that  the  scripture  is  as  clear  for  tran- 
substantiation  as  for  the  divinity  of  Christ.  This  is,  I  fear,  a  shuf- 
fle. What  the  remarker  contended  for  was  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist :  when  once  that  is  settled,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  decide  whether  it  be  there  by  transub.stan- 
tiation  or  by  any  other  means.  Till  this  be  done,  I  will,  with  his 
permission,  undertake  to  produce  texts  as  evident  in  favour  of  the 
real  presence,  as  he  shall  produce  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
As  to  the  assertion  that  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  very 
different  from  a  tenet,  which  is  contradidled  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  true  only  by  destroying  the  foun- 
dations of  our  assent  to  all  truth,  I  ask  whether  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  was  not  contradidtory  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  ?  The 
Clergyman  proves  that  he  was  God,  not  from  the  immediate  testi- 
mony of  sense,  but  by  arguing  from  his  adlions  and  declarations, 
that  though  in  appearance  he  was  man,  yet  he  also  was  God.  In 
like  manner,  do  we  not  argue  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that 
though  the  eucharist  be  in  appearance  bread  and  wine,  yet  in  reali- 
ty it  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  If  I  perfedtly  understand 
my  opponent,  I  should  not  doubt  that,  had  he  been  present  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  he  would  not  have  believed  in  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  .Ghost  over  his  sacred  person,  lest  he  should  destroy  the  foun- 
dations of  our  assent  to  all  truth.  He  perhaps  never  learned  that 
"  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."— 
Rom.  X.  17 
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arms  are  raifed  to  lafli  his  arrogance  and  impiety. 
The  remarker  had  obferved  that  the  proteftant  doc- 
trine on  the  Lord's  fupper,  appeared  to  his  judge- 
ment fomething  Hke  nonfenfe.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
harfh  expreflion  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  could 
offend  the  ears  of  thofe,  who  fo  Uberally  beftow  the 
terms  of  abfurdity,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry,  on 
their  adverfaries.  Neither  do  I  think  that  it  were 
very  difficult  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  lan- 
guage. Let  us  go  to  the  catechifm,  which  the  Dur- 
ham clergyman  is  fuppofed  to  teach,  and  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which  he  has  fubfcribed.  The  cate- 
chifm is  meant  for  the  ufe  of  children  *,  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  accommodated  to  the 
weaknefs  of  their  capacity,  and  drawn  up  in  plain 
and  perfpicuous  language.  Now  in  this  catechifm 
we  are  taught  "  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl 
are  verily  and  indeed  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  fupper."  May  I  then  afk,  whether  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift  be  there,  or  not  ^  They  are 
not,  replies  my  opponent ;  nothing  more  is  received 
than  the  graces,  which  Chrift's  facrificed  body  can 
yield  us.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  perfon  acquainted 
with  the  Englifh  language,  whether  to  receive 
Chrift's  body  and  blood  verily  and  indeed^  can  natu- 
rally mean  any  other  thing  than  to  receive  it  in  very 
truth  and  deed ;  {v)  and  whether  the  remarker  com- 
mitted a  very  egregious  blunder  when  he  afTerted 

{v)  "The  declaration  against  transubstantiation  ,says  the  Annual 
Review,  is  yet  extorted  fro...  loembers  of  the  house  of  commons, 
although  the  church  of  England  consecrates  that  doc1;rine  by  main- 
taining that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
received  by  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  supper.  This  may  be  called 
consubstantiation  by  Lutheran  sophistry;  but  it  only  removes  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  sacramental  elements  from  the  chalice  of 
the  priest  to  the  mouth  of  the  C()mmunicant.  Wc  comprehend 
not,  hfnv  any  evangelical  christian,  or  sincere  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  can  assent  to  this  declaration  without  feeling  the  re- 
morse of  perjury  " — Review  for  1806,  p.  $6^^  566. 
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that  to  receive  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  in  very  truth 
and  deed,  that  which  v/as  acknowledged  not  to  be 
in  the  Lord's  fupper,  appeared  to  his  judgment 
fomething  Uke  nonfenfe.  But  from  the  catechifm 
let  us  proceed  to  the  articles.  Had  the  bifhops  and 
doctors,  to  whofe  learning  and  ingenuity  we  owe 
them,  been  poffefTed  of  the  clear  preceptions  of  the 
Durham  clergyman,  they  would  have  told  us  that 
the  inftrumental  caufe,  by  which  we  are  put  in  ac- 
tual poffeffion  of  all  the  graces  which  Ghrift's  cruci- 
fied body  can  yield  us,  is  given,  taken,  and  paten,  in 
the  Lord's  fupper.  This  doctrine,  whither  it  be 
true  or  falfe,  would  at  leaft  have  had  the  merit  of 
being  intelligible.  But  they,  poor  fouls,  went  a 
more  awkward  way  to  work  j  they  were  like  the 
man, 

Who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

They  thought  it  beft  to  declare  that  the  body  of 
Chrift  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  fupper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  fpiritual  manner,  and 
the  mean  whereby  it  is  received  and  eaten  is  faith. 
Now,  that  the  body  of  Chrift  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten,  in  the  fupper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and 
fpiritual  manner,  is  the  doctrine  of  catholics,  and 
neceifarily  flows  from  our  belief  in  the  real  pre- 
fence :  for  though  his  body  be  really  there,  it  is  on- 
ly there  after  a  fpiritual  and  heavenly  manner.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  article ;  and 
to  underftand  it,  we  muft  conceive  "  the  body 
of  Chrift"  to  be  a  metaphorical  expreflion  for 
the  "  graces  which  his  body  can  yiekl  us."  The 
mean  whereby  the  body  is  received  and  eaten  is 
faith.  This  appears  to  me  equally  unintelligible. 
Whatever  may  be  underftood  by  faith  (I  fufpecSt  it 
to  be  an  aflurance  of  falvation,  and  then  fanatics 
C2 
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only  will  receive  the  graces  of  Chrift's  body),  it  is 
evident  from  it  that  the  unfaithful  do  not  eat  the 
body  of  Chrift.  Now  if  this  had  been  the  doftrine 
of  the  apoftle,  I  fufpe£t  he  would  not  have  faid,  that 
the  unworthy  communicant  is  guiltyy  but  that  he  is 
deprived  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  {nv)  This 
at  leaft,  will,  I  truft,  be  conceded  to  me,  that  no 
man  could,  from  the  mere  perufal  of  the  article,  de- 
duce either  what  then  was,  or  now  is,  the  real  doc- 
trine of  the  eftablifhed  church.  Whence  then,  I 
may  perhaps  be  aflced,  did  this  obfcurity  arife  ?  Was 
it  intentional  or  unintentional  ?  Had  the  framers 
of  the  articles  no  fixed  notions  on  the  fubjecl,  or 
did  they  differ  in  their  refpe£live  fentiments  ?  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  reveal  the  fcandalous  fecret,  I 
would  fay  that  the  whole  bufmefs  was  a  mere  poli- 
tico-theological juggle.  The  fathers  of  the  reforma- 
tion could  agree  in  repudiating  the  catholic  creed  : 
they  could  not  agree  in  any  other  to  fubftitute  in 
its  place.  Truth  is  one  :  it  is  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle ;  recede  from  it,  and  you  may  wander  to  any 
point  of  the  circumference.  The  new  doftors,  in 
the  pride  of  evangelical  liberty,  believed  one  day  one 
thing,  and  another  day  another  j  and  as  men  and 
circumftances  changed,  the  creed  of  the  Englifli 
church  was  improved  or  corrupted  by  fucceffive 
alterations.  The  firft  book  of  common-prayer  was 
a -work  of  Godly  travail:  the  commons,  lords,  and 
infant  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  it  to  have 
been  compofed  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  [x) 

(w)  On  this  subjedl  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  bishop  Beveridge's 
explanation  of  the  catechism,  p.  145.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  ob- 
serve with  what  ingenuity  tlie  right  reverend  prelate  gradually 
slides  through  three  pages  from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  till 
he  at  last  rests  on  a  secure  standing  place,  the  graces  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ. 

(x)  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  i. 
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and  in  this  fecond  gofpel  the  communion  was  or- 
dered to  be  delivered  with  the  following  words  : — 
The  body  of  our  Lord  Jefii^  Chrifty  luhich  nvas  given 
for  thee,  preferve  thy  body  and  foul  into  everlafling  life. 
But  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  this  form  favoured 
of  the  corruption  of  popery ;  within  a  few  years, 
though  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  it  was  expunged,  and  a  new  form  fubftituted 
by  the  aid  of  the  fame  divine  fpirit.  The  eucharift 
w;as  no  longer  the  body  of  Chrilt ;  by  the  magic 
much  of  an  acl  of  parliament,  it  was  converted  into 
a  bare  remembrance  of  his  death  :  (v) — Take  and  eat 
this  in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  thee  ;  and  feed 
on  him  in  ihy  heart  by  faith  and  thanhfgiving.  At  the 
fame  time  the  articles  of  religion  were  framed,  and 
by  them  it  was  declared,  that  //  did  not  become  any  of 
the  faithful  to  profefs  that  there  if  a  real  or  corporal 
prefence  of  the  body  and  blcod  of  Chrijl  in  the  holy  eucha- 
rift. This  new  form,  with  the  declaration  in  the 
articles,  gave  offence  to  many  whofe  minds  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  principal  reformers  in  the 
godly  career  of  innovation  •,  and  in  the  third  of  Eli- 
zabeth it  was  determined  to  quiet  their  alarms,  and 
to  allure  them  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  by  adopting 
a  language  more  conformable  to  their  feelings  and 
belief.  Hence  in  the  delivery  of  the  communion, 
both  the  forms  of  Edward  VI.  were  ordered  to  be 
united,  that  the  objections  of  the  catholic  might  be 
removed,  without  offending  the  fcruples  of  the  or- 
thodox believer  -,  and  in  the  article,  the  denial  of  the 
real  prefence  was  obliterated,  and  in  its  ftead  an  ex- 
plication introduced,  which,  according  to  the  preju- 
dices or  judgment  of  the  reader,  might,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  worded,  denote  either  the 

Cy)  5and6ofEcl.VI.c.  I. 
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real  exiftence  or  the  real  non-exiftence  of  Chrlft's 
body  and  blood  in  the  Lord's  fupper.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, will  prove  to  be  the  true  hiftory  of  the  obfcu- 
rity  which  prevails  in  every  official  document  on  the 
nature  of  the  facrament ;  the  belt  interpretation  of 
the  unknown  tongue,  under  which  the  eftablifhed 
church  has  chofen  to  veil  her  real  fentiments.  (z) 

2.  On  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  clergyman  afks 
one  queftion,  and  hazards  two  obfervations.  He 
afks,  whether  in  the  fuppofition  that  their  intercef- 
fion  be  folicited,  not  with  Chrifl,  but  with  God  the 
Father,  or  the  blefTed  Trinity,  the  remarker  be  will- 
ing to  allow  that  an  injury  is  done  to  the  one  me- 
diatorfhip  of  Chrifl  ?  I  will  anfwer  for  the  remarker 
in  the  negative,  provided  their  intercefTion  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  reft  on  the  merits  of  Chrift.  Now  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  five  prayers  which  he 
has  tranfcribed,  he  will  find  that  they  all  end  with 
the  words  "  Through  Chrijl  our  Lord.''^ 

He  afTerts  that  when  proteftants  pray  for  their 
fellow-creatures  here  upon  earth,  their  prayers  are 
imputed  to  their  own  account.  "  We  may  hope, 
indeed,  but  dare  not  affirm,  that  they  may  fome- 
times  be  ferviceable  to  them  who  are  the  fubje61:s 
of  them."  If  this  do6lrine  be  true,  it  muft  follow, 
that  St  Paul  was  no  proteftant  •,  for  he  defired  the 
Romans  to  pray  for  him,  not  that  their  prayers 
might  be  imputed  to  them,  but  that  he  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  unbelievers,  {a)  I  even  tremble 
for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  venerable  bilhop  of  Lon- 
don himfelf,  who  exhorts  every  fincere  chriftian  to 
perfevere  in  that  moft  benevolent  office  of  interceding 
for  all  mankind,  {h)     Were  the  learned  prelate  to 

(2)  See  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Sarum,  on  the  39  articles,  art.  a8. 
{a)  Rom.  XV.  30,31.  {b)  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
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ftudy  theology  at  the  feet  of  our  Durham  Gamaliel, 
he  would  learn  that  to  intercede  for  others,  inftead 
of  being  a  benevolent,  was  a  felfifh  office  -,  that  it 
might  indeed  be  imputed  to  us,  but  no  one  could 
affirm  that  it  was  beneficial  to  them.  From  what 
part  of  the  facred  text  did  the  clergyman  glean  this 
article  of  his  creed  ?  [c] 

He  proceeds  to  infinuate  that,  when  catholics  fo- 
licit  the  interceffion  of  the  blefled  in  heaven,  it  is 
«  becaufe  they  dare  not  addrefs  our  Redeemer  for 
mercy,  dare  not  rely  on  his  merits  alone  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  fincere  and  humble  fupplications ; 
of  confequence,  that  they  diftruft  and  difhonour  his 
mediation,  and,  by  fuch  ufages,  deferve  the  cenfure 
of  every  zealous  chriflian."  I  muft  again  beg  of 
him  to  look  at  the  example  of  St  Paul.  When  that 
apoftle  defired  the  Romans  to  pray  for  his  deliver- 
ance, was  it  "  becaufe  he  durft  not  addrefs  his  Re- 
deemer, or  rely  on  his  mercy  alone  for  the  accept- 
ance of  his  fupplication  ?"  Did  he  then  "  diftrufl 
and  difhonour  the  mediation  of  Chrift,  and  deferve 
the  cenfure  of  every  zealous  chriflian  ?"  Either  St 
Paul  was  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  chriflian  the- 
ology, or  our  new  teacher  has  yet  to  learn  them. 

The  next  fubjedl  in  the  order  of  the  bifhop*s 
charge  is  that  of  penance.  To  learn  on  what  terms 
the  fmner  may  expe£l  to  make  his  peace  with  an 
offended  God,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and,  from  its  importance,  mufl  forcibly  arrefl 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  undertake  to  frame  a  re- 
ligious creed.     In  the  primitive  church  the  peni- 

(c)  Perhaps  from  Gen.  xviii.  32,  where  God  promises,  upon  A- 
braham's  intercession,  to  spare  Sodom  for  the  sake  of  ten  men,  if 
ten  righteous  men  were  found  in  it;  perhaps  from  Exodus,  xxxii. 
30,  where  Moses  makes  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  people ;  per- 
haps from  Job  xlii.  7,  where  the  Lord  receives  the  inter  emission  of 
Job  for  his  friends. 
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tent  finiier  was  condemned  to  a  long  courfe  of  faft- 
ing  and  aafterity,  and  this  difcipline  was  then  con- 
ceived to  be  founded  on  the  clearefl  evidence  of  the 
infpired  writings.  When  the  reformation  began  to 
profper,  there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  its  authors, 
from  their  known  partiaUty  to  primitive  fervour  and 
primitive  doctrine,  would  have  introduced  the  an- 
cient fyftem  -,  but  fortunately  for  mankind,  they 
compaffionated  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  and 
inftead  of  fubjefting  their  difciples  to  the  peniten- 
tial canons  of  paft  ages,  very  liberally  emancipated 
them,  even  from  the  reflraints  which  popery  flill 
continued  to  impofe  upon  Tinners.  Now  as  the  bi- 
{hop  had  condemned  the  catholic  doctrine  on  the 
fubje(^  of  penance,  it  was  not  rafh  to  infer  that  he 
concurred  in  opinion  with  the  fathers  of  his  faith ; 
and  the  remarker  had  in  confequence  commented 
on  his  right  reverend  adverfary  with  fome  degree 
of  feverity.  His  comments  have  provoked  the  in- 
dignation of  the  clergyman,  who  feels,  or  afFeds  to 
feel,  for  the  infult  offered  to  his  bifhop,  and,  with 
a  Stentorian  voice,  accufes  the  remarker  of  ««  a  grofs 
and  glaring  perverfion  of  the  opinion  of  the  prelate." 
«<  It  would  be  a  mockery,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  pre- 
tend to  think  it  unintentional ;  it  would  be  a  mere 
affe6tation  of  charity  to  regard  your  infulting  tone," 
&c.  &c.  {(1) 

Tantaene  animis  codestibus  irx ! 

If  I  know  the  remarker,  he  would  not,  1  am  fure, 
pervert  or  mifreprcfent  the  opinion  of  any  man, 
much  lefs  of  fo  refpedtable  a  prelate  as  the  bifhop 
of  Durham.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  bifliop's  opi- 
nion has  been  perverted  ?    By  condemning  the  doc- 

{(f)  Clergyman'!*  Letter,  p.  yo. 
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trine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  a  denial  of  the  efR- 
cacy  of  Chrift's  paffion,  does  he  not  aifo  deny  the 
neceffity  of  works  of  penance  ?  Is  it  not  his  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  more  is  necefiary  for  repentance 
than  forrow  for  paft  fin,  and  a  fincere  defire  to  a- 
mend  in  future  ?  If  I  am  miftaken,  I  ihall  be  hap- 
py to  acknowledge  my  rniftake  ;  but  if  I  am  not, 
does  not  his  doctrine  then  whifper  thefe  comfort- 
able words  into  the  ear  of  the  finner  ?  JTou  need  not 
fear  the  rjgours  of  penance.  To  iveep  a  fid  pray,  ^^  f^J^ 
and  give  alms,  to  repent  in  fackcloth  and  a/Jje>,  belonged 
only  to  the  JewiJJj  dtfpenfation.  All  that  is  now  requi- 
red is  to  be  firry ^  and  amend  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
luhen^you  can  Jin  no  longer.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay 
that  the  right  reverend  prelate  would  preach  in  this 
manner ;  but  I  maintain  that  his  do<£lrine,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  as  I  have  conceived  it,  will  naturally  lead  to 
fuch  confequences. 

But  let  us  liften  to  the  declamation  of  the  clergy- 
man. In  his  zeal  to  convi£t  the  remarker,  he  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  condemn  the  bifhop  ;  and 
while  he  accufes  his  opponent  of  the  crime  of  mif- 
reprefentation,  he  imputes  the  difgrace  of  ignorance 
to  his  patron.  The  dodrine,  he  tells  us,  which  the 
prelate  meant  to  condemn,  was  that  which  teaches 
**  the  impofition  of  penances  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  obtain  pardon  for  fin,  and  the  performance 
of  the  penance  enjoined  (or  indulgence  for  non-per- 
formance) to  be  requifite  for  the  refloration  of  the 
finner."  If  this  be  all,  the  remarker,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  fubfcribe  to  his  lordfhip's  cenfure.  It  is 
a  doftrine  which  we  are  as  willing  to  anathematize 
as  he  is :  it  would  not  be  fufFered,  without  animad- 
verfion,  in  any  catholic  writer.  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  for  once  we  can  agree. 

The  next  point  in  fucceffion  is  communion  under 
one  kind.     I  am  forry  to  lead  the  reader  to  fuch 
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uninterefting  fubje£ls.  The  bifhop  had,  at  leaft, 
the  merit  of  exhibiting  his  old  matter  under  a  new 
form,  and,  by  marflialling  his  arguments  in  three 
divifions,  was  enabled  to  intruft  one  to  the  patron- 
age of  each  of  the  three  perfons  of  the  moft  blefled 
Trinity.  This  was  novel  and  curious.  But  the 
clergyman  "  is  a  dull  matter-of-fadl  enquirer."  (e) 
He  has  been  content  to  revive  antiquated  objections, 
and  to  drefs  them  in  the  fame  garb  they  wore  two 
centuries  ago.  I  am  compelled  to  reply  in  the  fame 
ftyle  ;  and  if  the  reader  be  fometimes  fatigued  with 
the  dulnefs  of  the  matter  or  the  method,  I  hope 
that,  inftead  of  accufing  the  infipidity,  he  will  com- 
paflionate  the  fate  of  the  writer,  condemned  to  the 
wearifome  talk  of  refuting  fophifms,  and  unmafking 
mifreprefentations,  which  have  been  refuted  and 
unmalked  a  thoufand  times  before. 

The  clergyman's  firft  obfervation  is,  that  the  ar- 
gument from  authority  will  weigh  nothing  againft 
the  exprefs  injundlion  of  our  Lord.  The  rcmarker 
did  not  adduce  it  to  prove  that  it  is  lawful  to  vio- 
late the  injun6i:ion  of  our  Lord,  but  to  prove  that 
no  fuch  injunction  was  ever  given.  The  clergyman 
maintains  that  there  was,  the  remarker  that  there 
was  not.  Suppofing  them  equal  in  judgment,  the 
difpute  muft  either  be  decided  by  authority,  or  muft 
remain  for  ever  undecided.  {/) 

He  continues  to  obferve  that  the  bifhop  and  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  confider  the  wine 
as  part  of  the  matter  of  the  facrament :  that  there 


(<r)  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  8. 
(/)  The  clergyman  wishes  for  some  proof  that  communion  un- 
der one  kind  was  always  partially  admitted.  1  shall  at  present  re- 
fer hint  to  Pope  Leo,  Serm.  IV.  de  Quad.  tom.  i.  n.  217 ;  Euscbius, 
Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  44,  p.  200;  the  Eleventh  Council  of  Toledo,  ConciL 
tom.  vi.  can.  11 ;  St  Cyprian  dc  Lapsis,  p  133;  St  Augustine,  Epist. 
98,  dim  a^;  Paulinus,  Vii.  St  Anibrobii,  No.  47;  LertuUian  ad 
Uxpr.  lib.  xi.  c.  5,  p.  169. 
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is  no  authority  to  affirm  the  facrament  to  be  received 
at  all,  if  all  that  conftitutes  the  matter  is  not  recei- 
ved :  that  there  is  no  more  reafon  for  confidering 
the  reception  of  the  cup  as  only  a  part  of  the  man- 
ner, than  for  thinking  the  fame  of  the  bread  alfo ; 
and  that  if  each  may  be  omitted  fcparately,  both 
may  be  omitted  together."  {g)     This  is  a  moft  cu- 
rious fpecimen  of  logical  acumen.     So  then,  if  the 
Durham  clergyman  have  a  rich  living  in  view,  and 
know  of  two  m.ethods  by  either  of  which  he  may 
procure  it,  he  will  fit  down  in  his  chair,  and  thus 
reafon  coolly  with  himfelf.     I  may  procure  the  liv- 
ing by  either  of  thefe  two  methods ;  therefore  each 
may  be  omitted  feparately :  but  "  if  each  may  be 
omitted  feparately,  both  may  be  omitted  together :" 
therefore  I  will  omit   both,  and   I  fhall    infallibly 
procure   the    living  ! — But  it    is   certain    that   the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  teaches  the  wine 
to  be  part  of  the  matter  of  the  facrament ;  and  that 
if  it  be  not  received,  there  is  no  authority  to  affirm 
that  the  facrament  is  received  at  all !     I  have  fome 
reafon  to  doubt  it.      i.  It  is  very  probable  that  a 
great,  if  not  the  greater,  part  of  wine  ufed  in  the 
church,  is  of  Englifii  manufacture,  that  is  to  fay, 
no  wine  at  all.     If  then  without  the  wine  there  be 
no  facrament,  it  will  not  be  rafh  to  aflert  that  the 
communion  is  frequently  adminiflered  to  very  little 
purpofe.     2.  I  have  a  very  great  authority  to  pro- 
duce againft  the  bifhop,  even  the  authority  of  his 
own  church.     In  the  lirft  of  Edward  VI.  c.   i,  it 
was  enacted,  "  that  the  mofl  blefled  facrament  be 
hereafter  commonly  delivered  and  minillered  unto  the 
people  under  both  kinds,  that  is  to  fay,  of  bread 
and  wine,  except  neceffity  otherwife  require  :"  and 

(j^^)  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  31. 
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the  king,  immediately  after,  in  his  quality  of  head  of 
the  church,  iflued  a  proclamation  to  the  fame  effect, 
in  the  very  fame  words.  This  ftatute  was,  indeed, 
repealed  by  Mary,  but  was  re-ena£led  by  i.  Eliza- 
beth, c.  I.  Now,  unlefs  we  fay  that  Edward  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  ecclefiaftical  power,  with  Ihe  con- 
currence of  his  parliam.ent,  difpenfed  from  the  in- 
junction of  Chrift,  it  will  follow  that  the  Englilh 
church  did  not  originally  conceive  the  wine  to  be 
an  effential  part  of  the  facrament.  For  thofe  who 
fay  that  one  kind  fliould  not  be  adminiftered  com- 
motilyy  grant  that  it  may  be  done  fometimes  :  and 
by  fpecifying  the  cafe  of  neceflity,  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  the  doctrine  that  teaches  only  one  kind 
to  be  effential  to  the  facrament.  But  if  he  object 
to  the  authority  of  his  own  church,  he  certainly 
will  yield  to  that  of  its  great  forefather,  the  adven- 
turous Luther.  According  to  that  infallible  divine, 
«  They  fin  not  againft  Chrift,  who  ufe  one  kind 
only,  feeing  Chrift  has  not  commanded  to  ufe  both. 
Though  it  were  an  excellent  thing  to  ufe  both  kinds 
in  the  facrament,  and  Chrift  has  commanded  nothing 
in  this  as  neceffary,  yet  it  were  better  to  follow 
peace  and  unity,  than  to  conteft  about  kinds."  So 
much  for  authority,  {h) 

The  clergyman  again  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Chrift  actually  commanded  all  chriftians  to  receive 
undi^r  the  form  of  wine.  The  only  femblance  of 
fuch  a  command  is  to  be  found  in  the  words — Drink 
yr  all  of  it.     Now  let  us  confider  the  circumftahces 

(A)  Lib.  de  Capt.  Babyl.  c.  de  Euch.Epist.  ad  Bohetno9,  in  dcclar. 
Euch.  et  in  Serm.  de  Each.  I  quote  from  an  English  translation, 
as  the  original  Latin  is  not  in  my  possession.  I  know  lit-  also  wrote 
against  communion  in  one  kind  ;  but  tiiat  reformer  built  his  faith 
on  scripture,  and  he  could  make  scripture  speak  pro  and  con,  just 
as  it  suited  his  purpose. 
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ill  which  thefc  words  were   fpoken.     Our  blelTed 
Redeemer  was  feated  at  Cupper  with  his  twelve  apof- 
tles :  he  took  the  bread  and  brake  it,  and  divided  it 
among  them  :  he  then  took  the  cup,  but  as  he  could 
not  divide  it  in  hke  manner,  he  gave  it  among  them, 
faying, — "Drink  ye  all  of  it."  And,obferves  an  Evan- 
gelift,  "  they  all  drank  of  it."    Now  thefe  words,  we 
are  told,  were  a'ddrefled  not  only  to  the  apoitles,  but 
alfo  to  every  chriflian.     Yet  is  there  the  leaft  proof 
of  the  aflertion  ?    I  have  never  met  with  any.    And 
ftill,  becaufe  we  are  unwilling  to  fubmit  our  own 
judgment  to  that  of  men,  who  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppoie  tliemfelves  fuperior  in  that  faculty  to  our- 
felves,  and  who  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  the 
fallible  difciples  of  a  fallible  church,  we  are  to  be 
abufed  as  corrupters  of  religion,  derogators  from  the 
command  of  Chrift,  and  mutilators  of  the  facra- 
ment ! — As  to  the  diftin^lion  between  the  matter 
and  the  manner  :  we   acknowledge  the  wine  to  be 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  facrifice,  but  we  deny  it 
to  be  neceflarily  part  of  the  matter  of  the  facra- 
ment.  (/)     I  could  wiih  to  know,  what  makes  the 

(/)  In  answer  to  the  remarker's  observation  on  i  Cor.  xi.  2y.  the 
clergyman  maintains  that  the  true  meaning  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  in  which  is  mentioned  communion  in  both  kinds.'   I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  will  serve  his  purpose.    The  twenty- 
sixth  verse  is  addressed  in  the  plural  number  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Corinthian  converts;  and  from  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that 
the  usual  method  of  administering  the  communion  in  that  city  was 
under  both  kinds.     But,  in  the  next  verse,  the  apostle  changes  his 
language,   and  addresses  them  individually,  and  tells  them  that 
whosoever  ate  or  drank  unworthily,  was  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord :  From  which  it  may  with  equal  justice  be  inferred 
that,  though  the  principal  part  of  the  congregation  received  under 
both  kinds,  some  received  under  one  only.     The  clergyman  is  un- 
willing to  relinquish  the  a/ui  in  the  English  version.    He  says,  that 
though  the  edition  in  vvhich  the  remarker  may  read  the  Greek  tes- 
tament has  the  disjundlive  or^  yet  several  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
versionii  have  the  copulative  anJ.     I  could  wish  to  learn  in  what 
edition  he  has  ever  read  the  Greek  testamenc  with  the  copulative 
and.    I  suspeiit  in  none :  and  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  his 
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clergyman  fo  pofitive,  that  wine  is  j-mrt  of  the  mat- 
ter ?  The  fcripture,  indeed,  mentions  the  cup,  but 
it  no  where  mentions  that  the  liquor  which  it  con- 
tained was  wine  ;  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  according  to 
proteflant  principles,  nothing  i?  to  be  believed  as  of 
faith,  but  what  is  exprefsly  afierted  in  the  holy 
fcriptures. 

3.  The  fubje£t  of  ritual  obfervances  fhall  foon  be 
difmifled.  The  clergyman  obferves  that,  "  if  they 
do  not  promote  the  caufe  of  true  piety,  they  mufl 
injure  it."  To  this  pofition  I  moft  cordially  aflent  : 
And  from  it  draw  an  inference  equally  favourable 
to  the  remarker,  and  unfavourable  to  the  bifliop  and 
Jiis  advocate.  If  the  neceflary  effeft  do  not  follow, 
we  may  infer  that  the  caufe  does  not  exift  :  If  true 
piety  be  not  injured  among  catholics,  it  will  follow 
'that  their  ritual  obferv^ances,  fo  far  from  proving  in- 
jurious, are  even  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue. 
isTow  this  may  be  decided  by  an  eafy  experiment. 
Let  the  Durham  clergyman  compare  the  morals  and 
piety  of  the  next  catholic  congregation  witli  thofe  of 
his  own  parifhioners,  and  then  let  him  fay  whether 
the  former  are  inferior  in  that  refpe£t  to  any  of 
tlftir  neighbours.  If  he  cannot,  let  him  ceafe  to  af- 
iirm  that  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church  are  inju- 
rious to  piety,  or  derogatory  from  the  fan6bifying 
influence  of  the  holy  fpirit. 

MSS  and  versions,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  editor,  who  has 
liad  the  boldness  to  foist  it  into  the  text.  In  the  old  version  of  the 
lEtigUsh  c^tablishfd  church  (so  I  am  assured,  for  I  have  not  the 
mtaiis  of  consulting  it)  originally  the  disjun<5live  or  was  retained. 
Btit  it  was  then  the  docflrine  of  the  «ame  church  that  communion 
undT  one  kind  was  lawful  in  some  cases.  Now  that  opinion  h 
cot»d'*mned,  and  therefore  in  the  new  translation  of  James  I.  which 
is  still  in  use,  the  disjunctive  or  has  been  magically  converted  into 
the  copulative  anJ.  '  i'hus  it  appears  that  the  good  people  of  Ertg'- 
laiid,  while  they  are  persuaded  that  they  build  their  belief  on  the 
words  of  ".cripture,  are  in  reility  buildittg  it  on  the  whims,  or  pro- 
jiidices,  or  jutlgtmerts  of  translat  jrj  aiul «.  Jit  or?,  i'^  fuiiible  as.  rlicni- 
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We  cherlfli  with  refpe(Sl  fuch  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, as  really  belong  to  our  religion,  (k)  They  are 
as  monuments  which  atteft  its  antiquity  and  authen- 
ticity :  they  have  defcended  to  us  from  our  fathers, 
and  prove  that  our  faith  is  net  of  modern  birth. — 
Let  the  Durham  clergyman  read  the  oldeil  jiturgies 
ftili  extant,  aud  he  will  find  many  of  them  there  : 
Let  him  read  the  pentateuch  of  Mofes  and  the  gof- 
pel,  and  he  will  find  many  of  them  there.  He  will 
learn  that  fome  are  of  divine  origin,  and  others  al- 
moft  as  ancient  as  chriftianity.  It  was,  however, 
well  done  of  the  reformers  to  abolifh  them.  What 
has  a  modern  religion  to  do  with  ancient  ceremo- 
nies ?  Or  what  has  the  belief  of  the  metaphorical 
prefence  of  Chrifl's  body  to  do  with  rites  establiflied 
in  honour  of  its  real  prefence  ?  He  is  angry  that 
prayers  of  benedidlion  fhould  be  read  over  the  veft- 
ments  ufed  in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs.  Let  him 
perufe  the  benediction  of  the  facerdotal  veftments  re- 
corded by  Mofes,  or  St  PauFs  epiftle  to  Timothy, 
and  he  will  then  learn,  that  God  himfelf  appointed 
fuch  ceremonies,  and  that  "  every  creature  is  fanc- 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer." 

When  the  magnanimous  fathers  of  the  reform- 
ation feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  one  object 


(J)  The  clergyman  objedls  to  pilgrimages,  and  rosaries  or  beads. 
As  to  the  first,  they  may  be  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  according 
to  circumstances.  They  form  no  part  of  the  catholic  dodlrine  : 
They  may  be  made  or  not,  as  may  be  judged  proper.  Hct  an  ac- 
count of  ancient  pilgrimages  in  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  vol.  ii.  ^lage  122.  Rosaries  are  al?o  a  matter  of  discreti(,n- 
afy  devotion.  I'hey  were  first  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar, 
who  could  not  read.  Whether  they  consist  of  Pater  Nostcrs,  or  of 
Ave  Marias,  is  of  little  consequence.  Some  use  one,  and  some  the 
Cither.  The  Ave  Maria  consists  of  two  passages  of  scripture  com- 
memorative of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  of  a  petition  that  his 
holy  mother  would  pray  for  us.  The  Durham  clergyman  may,  if 
be  please,  become  an  orthodox  catholic,  and  never  repeat  it  to  his 
death. 
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-wliich  engaged  much  of  their  attention,  was  to 
juftify  or  palliate  their  fchifm.  For  this  purpofe 
every  fpecies  of  expedient  was  adopted  ;  and  among 
the  catholic  do£lrines,  which  they  niisreprefented 
nnd  vilified,  was  that  which  teaches  the  utility  and 
necefiity  of  good  works.  The  piety  of  Luther  ur- 
ged him  to  retire  as  far  as  poflible  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  Babylon.  With  one  dafh  of  his  pen,  he 
magnanimoully  aboliflied  the  obligation  of  good 
Vv'orks,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  every 
man  who  could  only  boall  the  gift  of  an  all-faving 
faith.  (/)  This  folifidian  tenet,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  church  of  England  in  her  articles, 
<«  is  a  moll  wholefome  do6lrine,  and  very  full  of 
comfort."  (m)  The  reftraints  of  religion  are  too  un- 
pleasant to  the  paflions  of  men. 

'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please. 
A  l;ve]y  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

On  this  head  we  have  undoubtedly  great  obliga- 
tions to  Luther.  Our  blefled  Redeemer  died  for  us, 
and  flill  left  the  way  to  happinefs  ftrait  and  rugged  : 
the  new  apoflle  rufhed  to  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
Catharine,  and  made  it  fpacious  and  commodious. 
After  Chrift,  it  was  flill  fo  uninviting,  that,  as  he 
declared,  few  would  chufe  to  walk  in  it :  after  Lu- 
ther, it  was  cleared  of  the  thorns  of  virtue,  and 
might  with  eafe  be  trodden  by  thoufands.  His  dif- 
ciples,  however,  have  gradually  learnt  to  blufli  at 
the  extravagance  of  their  mafler :  in  the  courfe  of 
time  they  have  fdently  abandoned  his  fcliool,  and 

(/)  Sola  fides  est  necessaria  ut  justi  sirrus,  cactcra  omnia  Uber- 
rima- In  cap.  2  ad  Gal.  Nullum  peccatum  infcrre  potest  damna- 
tioncm,  sed  sola  incredulitas.  De  capt.  Babyl.  tom,  ii.  fol.  171.  De 
lib.  Christ,  torn,  v.  fol.  311. 

{m)  Art.  xi. 
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have  returned,  on  this  point  at  leaft,  nearer  to  the 
dodrlne  of  fcripture  and  common  fenfe.     But  the 
unnatural  portrait  which  their  great  patriarch  had 
drawn  of  the  cathoHc  do6lrine,  they   ftill  cherifh 
with  filial  refpecl,  and  confider  as  an  invaluable  le- 
gacy.    It  appears  to  be  at  prefent  in  the  joint  pof-* 
leflion  of  the  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  the  clergyman 
of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  :  poor  Elijah,  if  I  may 
judge  from  his  pamphlet,  has  no  fliare  in  the  pro- 
perty.    The  right  reverend  prelate,  in  his  charge, 
was  content  to  advert  to  what  he  called  the  pre- 
fumptuous  doctrine  of  the  churcti  of  Rome  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  good  works  ;  and  t\k  author  of 
the  Remarks  demoiiftrated  in  reply,  that  this  pre- 
fumption  exifted  no  where  but  in  the  heated  imagi- 
nation of  his  lordfhip.     The   clergyman  will  not 
permit  fuch  an  anfwer  to  efcape  uncenfured.     In 
the  mod  forcible   language,  he  contends  that  his 
caricature  is  a  faithful  likenefs,  and  that  the  pencil 
of  the  remarker  has  treacheroufly  concealed  every 
harfh  and  forbiddhig  feature.     "  You  tell  us  fome- 
thing,"  he  exclaims,  "  but  you  do  not  tell  us  all. 
Does  not  your  church  alfo  re-quire  you  to  believe 
that  good  works  actually  ?nerit  their  reward,   and 
that  they  may  do  more  than  merit  it  .•'    that,  unpro- 
fitable fervants  as  you  are,  fome  among  you  may  yet 
beftow  of  their  fuperabundant  goodneis  to  improve 
the  condition  and  alleviate  the  punifhment  of  their 
lefs  righteous  brethren  ?"     Such  interrogations  ap- 
pear to  him  equal  to  a  vi61:ory ;  and  he  concludes, 
at  fome  diftance,  with  advifing  the  remarker  "  never 
more  to  yield  to  the  tempting  hope  of  ftrengthening 
his  caufe  by  ftratagems,  which  have  been  hitherto 
profcribed  by  the  laws  of  literary  warfare."     As  to 
bis  advice,  his  opponent,  probably,  would  fend  him 
to  thofe  lines  of  the  poet: — 
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Dii  te,  Damasippe,  deasquc 
Veriitn  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore. 


In  anfwer  to  his  queftions  I  fliall  reply,  that  our 
cliurch  does  not  require  us  to  believe  either  that  our 
good  works  merit  their  reward,  in  the  fenfe  which  he 
attaches  to  the  word  merit,  or  that  they  may  do  more 
than  merit  it,  fo  that  fome  among  us  may  beftow  of 
their  fuperabundant  goodnefs  to  their  lefs  righteous 
brethren.  In  efFedl,  the  whole  controverfy  between 
us  at  prefent  on  this  head  is,  I  believe,  a  mere  logo- 
machia,  "a  windy  war  of  words."  If  a  perfon  pro- 
mife  me  a  reward  on  certain  conditions  with  which 
I  comply,  I  may,  I  truft,  without  offering  confide- 
rable  violence  to  propriety  of  language,  fay  that  I 
have  merited  or  earned  my  reward  \  even  though 
the  reward  were  in  its  own  nature  to  exceed  the  ex- 
act value  of  my  fervices.  However,  fhould  the  pro- 
priety of  the  word,  merit,  be  difputed,  I  would  not 
contend  j  the  acquifitlon  of  the  reward  would  be  my 
obje£l,  and  if  I  obtained  that,  I  (liould  be  content, 
whether  I  were  allowed  to  fay  I  merited  it,  or  not. 

From  good  works  we  naturally  proceed  to  indul- 
gences •,  a  fubje£l  which  has  often  been  difcufl'ed  by 
proteftant  writers,  but  with  more  pailion  than  fmce- 
rity.  If  frequency  of  repetition  could  give  to  mif- 
reprefentation  the  fubflance  of  truth,  an  indulgence 
would  be  of  all  fcandalous  tilings  the  moft  fcanda- 
lous.  The  bifhop  of  Durham  feems  to  have  adopt- 
ed this  principle  :  he  conceived  he  might  juftly  af- 
fumc  tli£  privilege  of  faying  what  had  been  faid  by 
hundreds  before  liini  j  and  therefore,  without  hefi- 
tation,  condemned  the  practice  of  indulgences  in 
terms  the  moft  pointed  and  fcvere.  But  the  rcmar- 
ker  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  an  epifcopal  frown  : 
He  tore  the  viftr  from  the  face  of  the  foppofcd 
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monfter  •,  and  lo,  its  deformity  vanifhed,  nor  eoiild 
the  critical  eye  of  the  Durham  clergyman  difcover 
in  it  one  forbidding  feature.  But  how  was  this 
gentleman's  aftonifhment  increafed,  when  he  learned 
that  indulgences  had  alfo  been  favourites  with  the 
clergy  of  the  eftablrfhed  church ;  that  his  reverend 
brethren  had  frequently  Condefcended  to  be  the 
venders  of  wares,  which  he  had  thought  the  exclu- 
five  property  of  a  lady,  fometimes  politely  termed 
the  w —  of  Babylon  ?  He  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual 
theme,  the  infincerity,  artifice,  and  legerdemain  of 
the  remarker.  He  accufed  him  of  having  varnifhed 
over  with  a  deceitful  glofs  the  do6lrine  of  his 
church  ;  of  conf effing,  indeed,  that  indulgences  are 
remiffions  of  ecclefiaitical  cenfure,  or  mitigations  of 
punifhment  in  this  world,  but  of  concealing  that 
they  are  alfo  "  remiffions  of  every  fin,  and  promifes 
of  eternal  life."  Having  thus  fJiewn,  as  he  con- 
ceives, the  difference  between  proteftant  and  catho- 
lic indulgences,  he  recovers  his  ufual  temper,  and 
very  charitably  affedts  to  fear  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  dear  friend  the  remarker,  to  tremble  left  his  doc- 
trine fhpuld  involve  him  in  the  fame  fate  with  Lu- 
ther, the  parent  of  the  reformation.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  quiet  his  alarm.  The  remarker  is  in  no 
danger  of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Luther  in  this 
world  *,  and  if  he  will  follow  my  advice,  will  not  be 
very  ambitious  of  fharing  it  with  him  in  the  other. 
¥or  the  information  of  the  clergyman  I  will  add,  that 
the  catholic  doftrine  does  not  teach,  that  indulgen- 
ces are  "  a  remiffion  of  all  fins,"  or  even  of  any 
fins,  {n)  or  that  they  are  «  applications  of  the  fuper,- 

(»)  When  these  expressions  peccatorum  indulgentta  or  remiss.io 
occur  in  grants  of  indulgences,  they  are  perfecflly  understood  by 
catholics,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Durham  clergyman.  As 
an  indispensable  condition  it  la  required  that  the  sinner  shall  have 
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fiuous  merits  of  Chnil  and  the  faints."  The  firft 
of  thefe  aflertions  is  contradiftory  to  the  catholic 
creed ;  the  fecond  is  an  opinion  which  has  been 
maintained  by  fpeculative  and  ingenious  men  ;  but 
it  forms  no  part  of  the  cathoHc  faith,  and  may,  with- 
out danger  of  cenfure,  be  believed  or  dilbelieved  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  each  individual- 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjecSt,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  afk,  how  the  clergyman  will  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  catholic  is  more  indulgent  to  the  finner 
than  the  droclrine  of  the  proteilant  church.  Accor- 
ding to  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  that  is 
required  for  the  remiffion  of  fin,  is  a  hearty  forrow 
for  the  offence,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  amend. 
Now  all  this  the  popes  require  in  their  bulls,  and 
befides  this,  confeilion  and  the  performance  of 
fome  good  work.  Our  indulgences  confidered  in 
this  light,  cannot  be  more  fubverfive  of  morality 
than  the  practices  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  If  the 
purity  of  our  doclrine  has  fometimes  been  polluted 
by  the  vices  of  thofe  who  maintained  it,  it  ought 
not  to  be  matter  of  furprife.  Avarice  could  infe£t 
one  of  the  apoftles  of  Jefus :  can  we  wonder  if,  at 
different  periods,  it  infccled  fome  of  their  fucceffors. 
It  could  even  creep  into  the  church  of  England,  a 
fociety  fniall  in  comparifon,  and  but  recently  eftab- 
liftied  to  put  down  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 

previously  performed  whatever  the  catholic  church  considers  ne- 
cessary for  the  remission  of  sin  ;  and  then  only  she  grants  him  a 
remission  of  the  canonical  penance,  or  temporal  punishment,  to 
which  he  ought  to  be  suhktiled.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  an  in^ 
dulgence  cannot  be  a  pardon  for  «;in,  since  the  sin  is  f'Upposed  to 
have  been  already  pardoned.  As  to  the  ingenious  comment  on  at-« 
trition  in  page  37,  it  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  No  catholic  divine 
ever  taught  that  tlie  sinner  could  be  reconciled  to  God  witliout  a  firm 
resolution  of  amendment;  neither  did  the  council  assert  that  attri- 
tion sujjced,  but  that  it  dhf>osed  the  sinner  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
bh  offences.    Sess.  14,  c.  4- 
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popery  :  can  we  wonder,  if  it  has  fometlmes  found 
its  way  into  a  body  infinitely  more  numerous,  and 
which  has  fubfifted  through  a  long  fucceflion  of 
ages  ?  Catholics  have  lamented  thefe  abufesas  much 
as  proteftants  can  do :  and  if  any  opponent  will 
confult  the  a£ts  of  the  councils  during  the  two  cen- 
turies preceding  the  reformation,  he  will  find  in 
them  canons  as  fevere  and  appofite,  as  any  which 
for  a  fimilar  purpofe  have  been  enafted  by  the  pre- 
fent  church  of  England.  Should  it  then  be  afked, 
why  thefe  abufes  were  not  abolifiied  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  the  clergyman  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  for 
an  anfwer.  He  muft  be  well  aware  of  the  common 
defeat  of  all  religious  eftablifhments.  "  When 
5ibufes  have  once  crept  into  them,  which  will  ever 
attend  every  government  and  every  inftitution  ad- 
miniflered  by  men,  the  want  of  that  quick  difcern- 
mcnt  of  faults,  which  is  oftener  found  in  enemies 
than  in  friends,  prevents  many  diforders  from  being 
re^blfied,  many  abufes  from  being  reformed,  and 
many  fpirited,  yet  falutary,  meafures  from  being 
carried  into  execution."  (o)     This  truth  has  been 

(o)  See  an  elegant  and  instru<5tive  tra(5l,  An  enquiry  into  the  moral 
and  fKliticjl  tendency  of  the  religion  called  Roman  Catholic,  printed  for 
Robinsons,  and  Faulder,  17Q0,  p.  27. — As  the  remarkcr  is  indebted 
to  the  Durham  clergyman  for  an  indulgence  published  by  Gregory 
VIII.  I  hope  he  will  accept  in  return  one  or  two  protestant  indul- 
gences. The  first  was  published  by  the  pious  Luther,  and  con- 
tains a  perpetual  indulgence  for  the  commission  of  adultery  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  That  it  may  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
profane,  I  shall  transcribe  it  in  the  original  language.  "  Ut  non  est 
in  meis  viribus  situm,  ut  vir  non  sim,  tarn  non  est  etiam  mei  juris, 
ut  absque  muliere  sim.  Rursum  ut  in  tua  manu  non  est,  ut  femina 
non  sis,  sic  nee  in  te  est,  ut  absque  viro  degas Tertia  ra- 
tio divortii  est,  ubi  alter  alteri  se  subduxerit,  ut  debitam  benevo- 
lentiam  persolvere  nolit,  aut  habitare  cum  eo  renuerit  — Hie  oppor- 
tunum  est,  ut  maritus  dicat :  Si  tu  nolueris,  altera  volet  :  Si  domina 
nolit,  adveniat  ancilla.''  Oper.  Lutli.  Ed.  Wirt.  torn.  V.  fol.  II9,  123. 
The  second  was  an  indulgence  granted  by  I^uther  and  seven  other 
divines  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time.    For  the  edification  of  the  public  I  shall  extrad:  a  few 
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fully  exemplified  in  the  reformed  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  clergyman  is  content  with  referring  his 
adverfary  to  i  Cor.  xiv.  which  he  confiders  as  a  po- 
fitive  condemnation  of  the  catholic  pra£^ice.  I  have 
read  the  whole  chapter  with  great  attention,  and 
the  confequence  is  a  conviction  in  my  mind,  that 
our  intellects  have  been  call  in  two  very  different 
moulds.  Of  that  which  he  fees  fo  clearly,  I  have 
been  unable  to  difcover  the  fainteft  trace.  I  do  not 
obferve  that  the  apoflle  ever  mentions  the  liturgy, 
or  fo  much  as  refers  to  it :  all  his  animadverfions 
feem  to  be  directed  againfl  the  vanity  or  infubordi- 
nation  of  the  converts,  who  were  eager  to  difplay, 

passages,  and  translate  them  into  English.  The  bull  itself  may  be 
seen  in  the  original  Latin,  in  Bossuct's  Variations,  I.  vi.  In  his 
declaration  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  Landgrave  had  in- 
formed them,  that  he  had  never  loved  his  wife,  that  he  had  not 
been  faithful  to  her  more  than  three  weeks,  and  that  he  could  not 
abandon  the  dissolute  state  of  life  ia  which  he  lived.  For  these 
reasons  he  begs  a  dispensation  to  have  two  wives.  In  their  answer, 
after  some  preliminary  observations,  they  proceed  thus.  "  But  if 
your  highness  do  not  abstain  from  an  impure  life,  because  you  say 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  so,  we  should  wish  that  your  highness 
were  in  a  better  state  before  God.  .  .  .  But  if  your  highness  be 
fully  resolved  to  take  another  wife,  we  judge  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  secretly,  as  we  have  said  above  with  respecft  to  the  ilispensa- 
tion;  that  is  to  say,  that  none  but  the  lady  herself,  and  a  few  trusty 
persons  obliged  to  secrecy  under  the  seal  of  confession,  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  Hence  it  will  not  be  attended  with  any  im- 
portant contradi(5lion  or  scandal.  For  it  is  not  unusual  for  princes- 
to  keep  mistresses ;  and  though  the  vulgar  should  be  scandalized, 
the  more  prudent  would  understand  this  moderate  method  of  life, 
and  would  prefer  it  to  adultery,  or  other  brutal  and  foul  aiftions. — 
There  is  no  need  of  being  much  concerned  for  what  men  will  say, 

provided  all  go  right  with  conscience Your  highness  hath 

therefore  not  only  the  approbation  of  us  all,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 

but  also  the  considerations  which  we  have  made  thereupon 

We  arc  most  ready  to  serve  your  highness.    Dated  at  Witttmbcr^, 
the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas,  1539. 
MARTIN  LUTHER,  ADAM, 

PHILIP  MELANCTHON,     JOHN  LENINGUE, 
MARTIN  BUCER,  JUSTUS  WIN  1  FERTE, 

ANTHONY  CORVIN,  DIONYSIUS  MELANTHER. 
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m  the  aflembly  of  the  faithful,  the  graces  which 
they  had  received,  and,  by  their  extemporary  dif- 
courfes,  frequently  difturbed  the  harmony  of  the  fer- 
vice.  Still  the  apoiUe  indulges  them  in  the  ufe  of 
unknown  tongues,  but  under  certain  limitations,  to 
prevent  difediiicatlon  and  fcandal  ;  and  I  hope  that 
thofe  who  fo  forcibly  urge  againft  catholics  the  ob- 
ligation of  complying  with  the  command  of  St  Paul, 
will  not  refufe  to  give  us  the  example  by  following 
it  themfelves.  We  will  fuppofe,  for  a  moment, 
that  my  reverend  adverfary  has  aflented  to  this  pro- 
pofition ;  then  the  fervice  in  his  church  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  very  edifying  marvner. 

As  foon  as  the  clergyman  fliall  have  read  the  li- 
turgy according  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  one 
of  his  parilhioners  (whether  clerk  or  layman  is  no 
matter)  will  rife^  and,  in  a  mod  impreflive  manner, 
harangue  the  audience  in  fome  foreign  language, 
perhaps  in  High  Dutch.  The  moment  he  is  filent, 
a  fecond  preacher  will  fucceed  in  Arabic  *,  and  he 
will  be  followed  by  a  third  in  Chinefe.  After  the 
orators,  the  apoftle  commands  the  interpreter  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  the  clergyman  muft  take  this  difhcult 
olBce  on  himfelf,  unlefs  he  chance  to  be  aflifted  by 
the  learned  McfTieurs  Faber  and  Grenville  Sharpe, 
the  enlightened  expofitors  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions. Prophefying  will  clofe  the  ferviee ;  and  eve- 
ry man  who  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  feels  the 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  claim  a  right  to 
groan  out  the  yearnings  of  his  fpirit  into  the  ears  of 
his  brethren.  In  this  place,  however,  I  am  forry  to 
inform  the  ladies,  that,  though  the  female  tongue 
appears  to  he' far  better  adapted  to  the  office  of  pro- 
phefying than  that  of  the  other  fex,  yet  the  apoftle 
is  pofitive  in  his  prohibition.  They  muft  be  con- 
tent to  fit  in  filence,  and  liften  with  deference  to 
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the  le£lures  of  the  male  prophets.  (/>)  This  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  fyftem  of  divine  fervlce,  which  the  im» 
prudence  of  the  converts  compelled  the  apoftle  to 
fandlion  with  his  approbation.  But  it  is  evident 
that  both  his  approbation  and  cenfure  were  confi- 
ned to  a  temporary  obje£l ;  and  that,  at  the  cefla- 
tion  of  miraculous  gifts,  they  became  a  dead  letter, 
the  mere  teftimony  of  diforders  which  once  had  ex- 
ifled,  and  were  never  likely  to  be  revived. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  amufed  myfelf  with 
looking  into  the  book  of  common  prayer,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  was  not 
reading  an  unknown  tongue.  I  will  inftance  a  paf- 
fage  or  two  for  the  in{lru6lion  and  edification  of 
my  readers.  "  Let  them  not  fee  the  fun.  Or  ever 
your  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns ;  fo  let  indigna- 
tion vex  him  even  as  a  tiling  that  is  raw.  (^)  .  Ju- 
dah  is  my  lawgiver.  Moab  is  my  wafli-pot.  Over 
Edom  will  I  catt  my  flioe.  Philiftia,  be  thou  glad 
of  me.  (r)  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots, 
yet  fliall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  ;  that  is,  co- 
vered with  filver  wings,  and  her  feathers  like  gold. 
And  the  hill  of  Bafan,  fo  is  God's  hill ;  even  an 
high  hill,  as  the  bill  of  Bafan.  Why  hop  ye  fo 
high,  ye  high  hills."  (s)  Nor  is  this  unknown 
tongue  confined  to  the  book  of  common  prayer :  it 
is  extended  even  to  the  book  of  homilies,  that  mo* 
del  of  pailoral  eloquence,  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land propofes  to  her  clergy.     What  female  of  the 

{p)  If  any  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two  or  at 
most  by  three,  and  that  by  course ;  and  let  one  interpret.  Let  the 
prophets  speak  tw(>  or  three,  and  let  the  others  judge.  If  any  thing 
be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  hrst  hold  his  peace. 
For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one.  Ltt  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches:  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,    i  Cor. 

xiv.  27. 29.30- 31- 34.  ,      n         . 

(7)  nth  day,  morning  prayer,     (r)  Same  day,  evening  prayer. 
(/)  13th  day,  morning;  prayer. 
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prefent  day  could  undenland  the  following  elegant 
apoftrophe  ? — "O  thou  woman,  not  a  chriftirai,  but 
worfe  than  a  pan'mi,  thou  mlnin-er  of  the  devil,  why 
pampcreft  thou  that  carrion  flefh  fo  high,  which 
fometime  doth  (link  on  the  earth  as  thou  goefl  ? 
Howfoever  thou  perfumefl  thyfelf,  thy  beaftifnefe 
cannot  be  hidden,  or  overcome  with  thy  fmells  and 
favours :  but,  perchance,  fome  dainty  dame  will  fay, 
and  anfwer  me,"  &c. 

On  the  Vulgate  trandation  of  the  fcriptures  the 
clergyman  has  been  fparing  of  his  comments:  I 
fliall  beg  leave  to  be  more  difFufe.  It  is  a  fubje^^, 
refpe6ling  which  much  mifreprefentation  was  for- 
merly circulated,  and  which  has  been  treated  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  prejudice  by  fome  modern  con- 
troverfialifts.  {t) 

(/)  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  blast  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical trumpet  has  lately  awakened  from  his  slimibers  a 
watchman  of  the  holy  city,  the  Rev.  George  Siephcnson,  M.  A. 
vicar  of  Kclloe,  curate  of  Bishopwcarmouth,  and  formerly  fellow 
of  Magdalen  college.  In  consequence  of  the  bishop's  charge,  this 
indefatigable  divine  has  composed,  preached,  and  published  twen- 
ty sermons,  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  exposing  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  work  does  at  least  honour  to 
the,  moral  charadler  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bishopwcarmouth.  It 
proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  their  pastor,  during  twenty  weeks 
there  was  no  need  of  propo-ing  to  their  consideration  any  subjecSt 
ot  piety  or  morality.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear,  it  is  some  refledtion 
on  their  intelledlual  attainments,  i  do  not  concieve  that  the  curate 
of  Bishopwearmouth,  had  he  believed  his  parishioners  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense,  could  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
them  against  sedudtion  to  a  religion  so  absurd  as  that  which  he  has 
delineated  in  his  pages.  I  may  also  say,  that  I  admire  the  taste  of 
the  man,  who  could  delight  in  raking  together  so  much  filth  out  of 
the  common  iewers:  his  book  is  scarcely  made  up  of  any  thing 
else.  But  my  principal  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er to  this  publication,  was,  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  subjedt  on  which  I  am  now  engaged ;  and,  unfortunate- 
jVj  he  has  treated  all  the  rest  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias,  et  criniine  ab  uno 

Disce  omnes. 

He  tells  us,  p.  325,  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  declared,  that  the 
holy  scriptures  were  not  composed  for  the  use  of  the  multitude, 
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1.  Of  all  the  ancient  verfions  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, the  Vulgate  has  obtahied  the  higheft  degree 
of  praife  from  the  ableft  biblical  fludents,  both  pro- 
teftants  and  catholics  *,  and  it  poflefTes,  in  another 
refpe£l,  an  invaluable  advantage  over  all  modern 
tranflations.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Latin  church 
long  before  the  birth  of  thofe  controverfies,  which 
at  prefent  divide  the  children  of  the  reformation 
from  the  communion  of  Rome.  Its  author  or  au- 
thors, therefore,  cannot  be  accufed  of  any  bias  or 
partiality,  which  might  induce  them  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  the  palTages  conne£led  with  the  fubje£l8 
in  debate. 

2.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  Europe  was  inun- 
dated with  a  flood  of  biblical  tranflations,  fome  of 
which  were  difgraced  by  the  mofl  corrupt  doftrines, 

but  only  of  their  spiritual  teachers ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  has  or- 
dered them  to  be  taken  from  the  people,"  &c.  I  answer  that  the 
church  of  Rome  never  did  issue  such  a  declaration.  If  I  am  wrong, 
let  him  produce  it.  "  In  Spain  the  Bible,"  he  says,  "  is  locked  up 
from  the  laity  :  the  use  of  it,  in  their  own  tongue,  is  forbidden,  un- 
der the  severest  penalties."  Yet  iti  Spain  it  is  permitted  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  the  Spaniards  boast,  that  their  translation  is  the 
most  elegant  of  all  those  that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  any  of 
the  vulgar  languages. — He  says,  p.  329,  that  the  English  Romanists 
have  a  version,  but  are  not  permitted  to  read  it  without  a  license. 
Let  him  ask  the  first  catholic  he  meets  in  Bi<;hopwearmouth,  and 
from  him  he  may  learn  the  contrary. — The  French  Romanists,  he 
continues,  have  no  authorised  translation  in  their  language.  I  an- 
swer, that  they  have  several,  some  of  great  antiquity,  others  of 
more  modern  date.  They  have  a  ver>.ion  by  Des  Moulins  made  in 
1294,  and  one  by  De  Presle  in  1380,  a  third  by  Le  Fevre  printed  in 
1528,  a  fourth  by  the  Louvain  dndlors  in  15J0,  a  fifth  by  Corbin  in 
1643,  and  a  sixth  by  Sacy  in  1672.  There  are  also  authorised  trans- 
lations in  Germany  and  Italy,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  all  other 
catholic  countries. — Hence  we  may  form  some  judgment  ef  Mr 
Stephenson's  attention  to  veracity,  and  wonder  how  any  man  could 
utter  such  falsehoods  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  truth, — or  how  he  could  conceive,  that,  by  such  misrepresenta- 
tion, he  was  fulfilling  his  duty  of  aimouncing  glory  to  God  on  higlj, 
and  fieace  to  men  on  earth. — If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  Mr  Des  Maihis'  work  with  its  pretended  refutation  by 
Mr  Stephenson,  he  will  easily  learn  which  of  the  two  defends  the 
better  cause. 
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and  glaring  perverfions  of  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  thefe  circumftances  it  became  neceflary  for 
the  catholic  church  to  fix  on  fome  particular  verfion, 
and  propofe  it  for  the  inftrudlion  of  her  children. 
The  judgment  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent 
feledled  the  Vulgate  *,  and  it  was  decreed  that  in  all 
public  lectures,  difputes,  fermons,  and  interpreta- 
tions, that  verfion  alone  fhould  be  confidered  as  me- 
thentic.  The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  per- 
verted by  the  ingenuity  of  our  adverfaries.  By  the 
council  it  was  underftood  to  denote,  that,  in  all  points 
of  importance,  the  vuigate  contained  the  true  word 
of  God,  fo  that  it  might  be  fafely  perufed  without 
any  danger  of  error  in  faith  and  morals  :  and  here 
I  may  obferve,  that  by  this  decree  the  catholic 
church  did  no  more  than  Luther  and  Calvin  did  by 
their  refpe£live  tranflations,  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land does,  at  the  prefent  day,  by  her  traflation  of 
the  fcriptures. 

3.  By  declaring  that,  among  the  verftons  of  that 
period,  the  vuigate  alone  fhould  be  confidered  as  au- 
thentic, the  council  did  not  mean  to  confer  on  it  a 
fuperiority  over  the  originals.  Yet  this  is  a  calum- 
ny, which  has  given  birth  to  much  petulant  invec- 
tive againfl  the  fpiritual  tyranny  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  much  infulting  commiferation  for  the 
fpiritual  blindnefs  of  her  difciples.  Would  thofe 
who  ufe  fuch  language,  fpend  a  year  in  fome  catho- 
lic univerfity,  they  would  learn  with  what  applica- 
tion the  originals  are  fludied,  with  what  freedom 
they  are  cited,  and  how  often  their  authority  is  al- 
leged againfl  certain  pafTages  of  the  vuigate  in  the 
public  difputations.  Before  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  catholics  had  publifhed,  and  after  it  conti- 
nued to  publifh  correded  and  improved  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  fcriptures. 
E  2 
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4.  Much  lefs  was  it  the  Intention  of  the  council 
to  decree,  that  the  vulgate  was  free  from  faults.  It 
has  frequently  been  emended  by  the  orders. of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  many  catholic  writers  have  ex- 
ercifed  their  abilities  In  difcovering  and  publilhing 
the  nature  of  thefe  errors.  Is  there  nothing  to  cor- 
re£t  in  the  authorifed  verfion  of  the  prefent  church 
of  England  ? 

5.  Neither  is  it  true  that  catholics  lock  up  the 
fcriptures  from  the  knowledge  of  the  laity.  Let  our 
adverfaries,  if  they  can,  produce  for  this  afTertioii 
the  decree  of  any  council,  the  bull  of  any  pope,  the 
ftatute  of  any  provincial  fynod,  or  the  order  of  any 
bifhop.  They  know  that  they  cannot.  Their  only 
refource  is  the  prohibition  in  the  index.  I  muft, 
however,  obferve,  that  the  Index  has  not  the  power 
of  declaring  articles  of  catholic  faith,  or  of  forming 
canons  of  general  difcipline.  Its  authority  was  al- 
ways very  confined,  and  in  many  catholic  countries 
was  never  acknowledged.  Yet  this  very  prohibition 
contained  in  the  index  is  only  conditional,  and  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  temporary  regulation. 
At  a  time,  when  every  fpecies  of  impiety  was  taught 
by  fanaticlfm,  and  fupported  by  texts  from  the  ver- 
nacular verfjons  of  the  fcripture,  Pius  IV.  thought 
it  advifeable,  that  in  every  pariOi  the  propriety  or 
non-propriety  of  reading  the  facred  writings  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  fliould  be  left  to  the  dlfcreiion  and 
judgment  of  the  curate.  Had  this  regulation  been 
adopted  in  the  protcflant  churches,  it  would  have 
fpared  the  chriilian  religion  many  an  extravagance, 
at  which  ftie  was  compelled  to  blufli.  We  fliould 
not  then  have  heard  of  the  famous  John  of  Leyden, 
who,  by  interpreting  the  bible,  made  himfelf  king  of 
Munfter,  and  introduced  polygamy  among  his  difci- 
ples  i  nor  of  David  of  Delft,  who,  befides  the  virtue 
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lafl:  mentioned,  taught  another  equally  creditable, 
that  of  inceft ;  nor  of  Hermannus,  the   cobler  of 
Optzant,  who  profefied  to  be  the  fon  of  God,  drank 
in  the  fplrit  from  a  hogftiead  of  ftrong  beer,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "  Kill,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
monks  and  popes.     Repent,  repent  j  for  your  deli- 
verance is  at  hand."     We  ftiould  not  then  have 
heard  of  William  Simpfon,  «  who  was  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  go  naked  in  markets,  courts,  &c."  nor  of 
Nailor,  who,  freed  from  the  incumbrances  of  drefs, 
entered  Briftol  on  horfeback,  while  the  infpired  mul- 
titude (liouted  Hofatma  to  the  fon  of  David ;  nor  of 
the  London  leather-feller,  with  the  edifying  name  of 
Praife-God  Barebone,  and  his  ftill  more  faintly  bro- 
ther with  the  more  impreffive  name  of.  If  Chrifl  had 
not  died  for  thee^  thou  hadfl   been  damned^  Barebone. 
During  this  period  of  religious  infanity,  while  the 
human  mind  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  every 
extravagance,  it  was,  perhaps,  wifely  done  to  prohi- 
bit the  lecture  of  the  fcripture  to  thofe  whom  their 
pallors  did  not  think  incapable  of  fuch  folly.    What 
has  the  reformation  obtained  by  the  oppofite  con- 
duel  ?     It  has  divided  Chriftendom  into  a  thoufand 
different  fe(Sls,  difleminated  an   indifference  to  all 
religious  truth,  and  kept  the  poor  in  a  ftate  of  the 
moft  diftreffrng   ignorance:    and   flill,    with   thefe 
fa£ts  {taring  them  in  the  face,  men  can  come  for- 
ward, and  reproach  the  catholic  church  with  ob- 
ftrudlng  the  diffufion  of  fcripture-knowledge  j  that 
church  which,  fmce  the  reformation,  has  been  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  carrying  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
to  infidel  nations ;  which,  before  that  period,  fub- 
dued  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  dif- 
membered  the  Roman  empire ;  which  led  our  pagan 
anceltors  from  the  altars  of  Woden  to  thofe  of  the 
living  God  5  and  to  which  every  people  that  has 
E3 
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learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  divhiity  of  Jefus,  Is 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  that  facred  name. 

Thus  have  I  patiently  travelled  through  the  pages 
of  a  pamphlet,  which  its  own  author  has  ingenu- 
oufly  pronounced  to  be  dull  and  heavy.  The  tedi- 
oufneis  of  the  road  was  not  relieved  by  one  object 
capable  of  awakening  cuiiofity,  or  of  arrefting  at- 
tention. I  am  glad  we  have  done.  The  clergyman 
concludes  his  letter  with  an  advice,  to  which  the 
remarker  probably  would  anfwer  in  the  words  of 
an  old  proverb  :  Phyfician^  cure  thyfelf.  At  parting 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  obfervation  :  That  at 
a  time  when  every  arm  fliould  be  united  to  repel 
the  common  enemy,  it  is  folly  to  difturb  unanimity 
by  diileminating  religious  difcord.  Of  thofe  who 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt  fuch  conduct,  I  may 
applaud  the  intentions,  but  I  muft  condemn  the 
bigotry.  They  may  be  friends  to  the  church  in 
their  hearts  :  their  pens  are  its  molt  dangerous 
enemies. 


REPLY 


TO 


THE  REV.  THOS.  LE  MESURIER, 

RECTOR  OF  NEWNTON  LONGVILLE, 


Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprinS, 
Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  scilicet ;  ut  non 
Sit  mihi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet,  ut  non 
Acriter  elatrem,  pretium  aetas  altera  sordet. 

VV  TTH  the  preceding  pages  I  had  flattered  my- 
felf  that  the  controverfy  was  clofed  :  a  recent  pub- 
lication has  convinced  me  of  my  miftake.  («)  From 
the  connty  of  Bucks,  from  his  watch-tower  of 
Newnton  Longville,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mefurier 
has  founded  the  alarm.  His  orthodoxy  has  been 
taught  to  tremble  for  the  fafety  of  the  eftabliflied 
church ;  and  an  imperious  duty  has  compelled  him 
to  warn  his  brethren  againft  the  delufive  fophiftry 
of  a  work,  «  which,  from  its  lively  and  entertaining 
lUle,  he  fears  is  likely  to  become  popular."  {h) — 
What  pleafing  tales  the  vanity  of  an  author  may 
have  whifpered  in  the  ear  of  the  re£tor  of  Newnton 
Longville,  is  not  for  me  to  divine.  His,  undoubt- 
edly, is  a  name  well-known  among  the  amateurs  of 
the  art  of  wrangling.  He  has  meafured  weapons 
with   the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  the   Monthly 

{a)  See  a  pamphlet  with  the  irmltifarious  tifle  of  "A  reply  to 
certain  observations  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  Mihier,  including 
some  notice  of  the  transa<5l:ioiis  of  1791,  and  1793;  of  Dr  I'roy's 
pastoral  charge;  of  the  Pope's  rescript;  of  the  remarlts  upon  the  Bi- 
shop of  Durham's  charge;  of  the  adls  of  the  council  of  Constance  ; 
Mr  Sydney  Smith's  sermon,  and  other  matters."  Farrago  libclli! 
{b)  Ibid.  p.  iQl, 
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reviewers ;  with  Dr  Lawrence,  Dr  Mllner,  and  Dr 
Troy  :  and  his  numerous  fears,  the  evidences  of 
many  a  well-fought  battle,  bear  an  honourable  tefli- 
mony,  if  not  to  his  fuccefs,  at  leail  to  his  courage. 
If  then  he  be  difTatisfied  with  the  fervices  of  thofe, 
who  have  already  undertaken  the  defence  of  the 
bifhop's  charge ;  {c)  if  he  think  himfelf  better  quali- 
fied to  meet  the  remarker  in  the  field  of  controverfy, 
he  has  certainly  a  right  to  make  the  experiment.  It 
will  be  for  the  church,  in  whofe  caufe  he  profefTes 
to  fight,  to  appreciate  his  merits,  to  reward  his  fuc- 
cefs, or  to  lament  his  temerity. 

Mr  Le  Mefurier  appears  to  have  fludied  contro- 
verfial  tallies  in  the  clafFic  pages  of  Homer.  Like 
the  heroes  of  that  poet,  he  does  not  rufti  inconfider- 
ately  to  the  conflict,  but  arreds  his  impetuofity  to 
inquire  into  the  parentage  and  character  of  his  op- 
ponent. It  will  be  uncourteous  in  me  to  refufe 
fo  fmall  a  fatisfa£i:ion.  Be  it  then  known  to  him 
that  the  remarker  is  no  «« falfe  brother  of  the  eftab- 
lifhed  church,"  even  though  he  may  difplay  "  a  fa- 
miliarity wlth^Greek  epigrams  and  Greek  proverbs." 
Neither  is  he  joined  in  communion  with  "  the  foci- 
nian  Aikin  •"  though  it  be  his  opinion,  that  of  all 
the  fe£ts  which  have  fprung  from  that  prolific  pa- 
rent the  reformation,  the  focinians  have  the  faireft 
claim  to  the  name  of  proteftants.  (d)     Nor  of  the 

(^ySce  two  publications  entitled,  a  Protestant's  reply,  and  a  Let- 
ter to  the  autlior  of  the  Remarks,  by  a  c/ergyman  of  the  iiioccsc  of 
Durham. 

(d)  U  Mr  Le  Mosurier  will  honour  the  last  page  of  the  Remarks 
with  a  second  perusal,  he  will  learn  that  its  author  had  dirtdlcd 
his  attack,  not  against  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by  the 
established  churcli,  but  against  the  docilrine  of  the  Bishop  respedl- 
ing  the  pradlices  of  the  catholics. — In  p.  173,  he  also  accuses  the  re- 
m.irker  of  ridiculing  the  do<5lrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  Gregory 
XIII.  had  cxcnmmtinicatcd  the  Triniturii. — But  to  be  a  polemic  it 
is  not  tieccsRary  to  be  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history:  other- 
wise Mr  l.e  Mesuricr  must  have  known  that  the  persons,  who  in 
that  age  were  called  Trinitarii,  were  those  who  rejc<5led,  not  those 
who  admitted,  the  dodrinc  of  the  Trinity. 
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Edinburgh  and  Monthly  reviewers  does  he  know- 
much  more,  tlian  that  they  have  often  taught  him  to 
laugh  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Re£lor  of  Newnton 
Longville.  The  remarker  is  a  catholic,  not  one, 
''  whofe  religious  fentiments  fit  very  loofe  upon 
him,"  but  a  catholic  from  conviction,  who,  though 
he  has  never  taken  the  oath  or  creed  of  Pius  IV. 
believes  all  the  religious  tenets  of  his  church  with  as 
much  fincerity,  to  fay  the  leaft,  as  Mr  Le  Mefurier 
c'oes  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  which  he  has  fubfcri- 
bed ;  and  who  efteems  it  his  pride  and  happinefs  to 
belong,  not  to  any  modern  fe£l:,  but  to  that  great 
fociety  of  Chriftians,  which  derives  its  defcent  in  a 
dire£l  and  uninterrupted  fucceflion  from  the  apoftles. 
With  this  explanation,  I  truft  he  will  be  fatisfied. 

The  fubjecl  which  Mr  Le  Mefurier  has  fele£ted 
for  the  firfl  trial  of  his  flrength  with  the  author  of 
the  remarks,  is  an  accufaticn  which  the  bifhop  has 
frequently  brought  againft  the  church  of  Rome ; 
that  by  its  corruptions  it  had  been  the  parent  of 
French  infidelity,  and  of  courfe  was  chargeable  with 
all  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution.  To  this 
indictment  the  remarker,  in  the  name  of  his  church, 
pleaded  not  guilty.  -  From  the  fpeculations  of  the 
bifliop  he  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  hiftory.  He 
moved  for  a  writ  to  enquire,  who  was  the  true  pa- 
rent of  the  child.  He  contended  that,  in  reality, 
modern  atheifm  was  the  ofi'spring,  not  of  popery, 
but  of  proteftantifm  :  that  the  French  were  only  the 
fcholars  of  the  Englifli  infidels :  and  that  thefe  were 
indebted  for  their  fuperior  illumination  to  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  they  had  pufhed,  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  fundamental  principles  of  the  reformation. 
(e)     To  a  genealogy  fo  well  corroborated  by  dates 

(f)  In  the  very  outset  Mr  Le  Mesurier  Rives  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  abilities  as  an  advocate.    The  bishop  had  assigned 
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and  h£^s,  Mr  Le  Mefurier  found  himfelf  compelled 
to  yield  a  faint  and  reluctant  afTent;  but  for  the 
conceflion  he  has  amply  confoled  hinifelf  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  an  argument,  which  he^tr-ufts  will  dill 
prove  the  bifliop's  accufation  to  be  perfe£lly  cor- 
rect:. He  tells  us,  that  in  England  the  writings  of 
the  infidels  made  no  impreflion  on  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants;  becaufe  the  common  people,  having 
the  word  of  God  before  their  eyes,  were  not  to  be 
talked  out  of  their  religion.  They  only  became 
mifchievous,  when  they  were  tranflated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries,  in  which  the  people  were 
debarred  all  accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and 
their  minds  revolted  at  the  fuperflition  and  frauds 
of  the  Romifti  priefts.  {/)  Here  again  we  have 
fpeculation  :  let  us  try  its  accuracy  by  the  mofl  faith- 
ful of  tefts,  its  agreement  with  fadts.  In  comparing 
the  common  people  in  England  with  the  commoa 
people  in  France,  does  Mr  Le  Mefurier  take  the 
latter  as  they  were  before,  or  as  they  were  during, 
the  revolution  ?  In  the  firft  fuppofition,  he  has  af- 
fumed  that  which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
prove.  I  have  no  hefitation  to  aflert  that,  before 
the  revolution,  the  writings  of  the  infidels  had  made 
but  little  impreflion  on  the  mafs  of  the  common 
people   in   France.     Their   attachment    to   all  the 

as  one  of  his  reasons  for  ascribing  infidelity  to  popery,  that  it  wa» 
liable  to  the  objedlions  of  thinking  men :  and  the  remarker  very 
naturally  expressed  his  surprise  that  these  thinking  men  did  not, 
after  discovering  the  errors  of  popery,  discover  also  the  truths  of 
protestantism.  Why  did  tliey  prefer  atheism  to  it  ?  Oh  !  says  Mr 
Le  Mesuricr,  thinking  does  not  always  imply  tlintin^  ri^bt  (p.  196). 
Be  it  30.  It  wiU  only  follow  that,  in  the  bishop  s  opinion,  the 
thinking  men,  who  have  objedlions  to  popery,  are  tiiose  who  do  not 
tbink  right.  Pray  !  how  did  the  bishop  tbinl,  when  he  ol)jt-<flcd  to 
popery,  that  it  was  derogatory  from  the  honotir  of  G«;d  tht;  Father, 
the  mcdiatr)r8hip  ©f  God  the  Son,  and  the  sandlifying  influence  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  I  j  he  also  to  be  excluded  fiom  the  number 
of  thinkijig  men,  who  think  right  ? 

(/)LeMesur.  p.  197. 
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practices  of  their  religion  was  equal,  or  rather  it 
was  far  fuperior  to  that  which  is  manifefted  at  the 
prefent  day  by  the  fame  clafs  in  England.  Who- 
ever has  witnefled  the  crowds,  which  filled  on  a 
Sunday  the  parifh  churches  in  France,  and  the 
fcanty  attendance  which  is  generally  given  to  them 
in  this  country,  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  my 
aflertion.  The  religion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
French  people  might  be  termed  enthufiafm  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  indirference,  the  cold  negle£t,  of  the 
common  people  in  this  kingdom. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Le  Mefurier  meant  to 
compare  the  religious  conduct  of  the  Englifh,  at  the 
prefent  day,  with  that  of  the  French,  during  the  revo- 
lution, the  comparifon  was  unfair.  You  muft  place 
each  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  before  you  can  legitimate- 
ly draw  the  inference.  During  the  paroxifm  of  re- 
volutionary phrenzy,  it  was  not  furprifing  if  the  infi- 
dels, who  had  afTumed  the  powers  of  government, 
were  able,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  the. 
feduflion  of  liberty,  to  perfecute  the  minifters,  and 
fufpend  for  a  time  the  exercife  of  religion.  For  this 
temporary  defertion  of  their  creed,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  attoned  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
returned  to  the  catholic  worfhip  at  the  firft  dawn  of 
internal  tranquillity.  Their  fubfequent  conduct  has 
fhewn  that  the  doctrines  of  infidelity  had  never  ta- 
ken root  in  their  hearts.  If,  for  the  fake  of  argu- 
ment, England  inflead  of  France  had  been  the  thea- 
tre of  the  revolution,  and  the  Englifh  clergy  had 
difplayed  that  determined  oppofition  to  the  views  of 
the  demagogues,  which  diftinguifhed  the  French 
clergy,  does  not  Mr  Le  Mefurier  believe,  that  the 
cftabliflied  church  alfo  would  have  fallen,  its  digni- 
ties have  been  aboHfhed,  and  its  wealth  confifcated  ? 
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Yet  could  he  juftly  have  afcrlbed  fuch  a  cataftrophc 
to  the  infidelity  of  the  common  people  ? 

But,  he  will  afk,  were  not  the  people  in  France 
'*  debarred  all  accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel, 
and  were  not  their  minds  revolted  at  the  fuperfti- 
tions  and  frauds  of  the  Romifli  priefts  ?"  The  firit 
part  of  the  interrogation  alludes,  I  conceive,  to  the 
well-known  objection  refpe(Sling  the  fcriptures  in  a 
vulgar  tongue,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  controverfy.  Here  I  fhall  only 
add,  that  in  moil,  perhaps  in  all,  the  diocefes  in 
France,  the  more  advanced  among  the  children  were 
obliged,  on  every  Sunday  and  many  holidays,  to  re- 
peat by  heart  in  the  parifli  church  the  epiflle  and 
gofpel  for  the  day :  a  fingular  method  of  "  debar- 
ring them  all  accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel !" 
As  to  the  frauds  of  the  Romifli  priefts,  I  can  only 
pity  the  prejudice  or  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  the  objection.  A  Romifli  prieft  is  no 
longer  an  unknown  chara^ber  in  this  ifland.  There 
was  a  time,  when  proteftant  liberality  was  allowed 
to  paint  him  in  the  molt  hideous  colours  :  and  I 
have  known  many  an  orthodox  churchman  ftare  at  a 
catholic  clergyman,  as  if  he  were  an  ourang  outang, 
or  an  infernal  being  in  a  human  fliape.  But  thefe 
days  have  pafled  away.  Hundreds  of  Romifli  priefts, 
and  thofe  too  from  the  very  country  to  which  Mr 
Le  Mefurier  alludes,  have  lately  dwelt  among  us. 
Their  moral  and  religious  condudt  has  been  open  to 
the  eyes  of  every  beholder :  and  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one,  who  culi!ivated  their  acquaintance,  will 
be  aftiamed  to  aflert,  that  they  were  as  fincere  in  their 
belief,  and  as  incapable  of  fraud,  as  the  redlor  of 
Newnton  Longville  or  his  brethren. 

Were  I  to  follow  Mr  Le  Mefurier  ftep  by  ftep, 
through  the  remaining   pages  of  his  pamphlet,  I 
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iliould  only  weary  both  myfelf  and  the  reader.  Of 
his  arguments,  many  have  been  already  noticed  in 
the  courfe  of  this  controvcrfy  ;  and  thofe  who  wifli 
for  more  information  on  fuch  f(ibje6i:3,  may  confult 
the  theologians,  who  have  profefledly  difcufled  the 
oppofite  claims  of  the  two  churches.  My  obje6l 
will  only  be  to  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  certain 
paflages,  which  flrike  me  as  peculiarly  novel,  or 
peculiarly  interefting. 

In  page  20  t,  Mr  Le  Mefurier  has  amufed  himfelf 
with  drawing  a  long  and  tedious  parallel  between 
the  real  or  fuppofed  doftrines  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  England  refpecling  the  remifTion  of  fin. 
Now,  reader,  what  think  you  is  the  obje<Sl:  of  this 
parallel  ?  A  fmgular  one  indeed  it  is  :  no  other 
than  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  holds  out  to 
her  children  the  greateft  encouragement  for  the 
perpetration  of  crimes.  The  claim  of  fuperiority, 
as  was  to  be  expelled,  he  awards  to  the  church  of 
Rome :  but,  before  I  ftate  the  reafons  on  which  he 
grounds  his  decifion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  obferve, 
that,  if  the  catholic  do61:rine  invites  to  fin,  the  con- 
du£l  of  catholics  exhibits  a  moral  phenomenon, 
highly  deferving  of  inveftigation.  We  are  made,  I 
prefume,  of  the  fame  materials  as  our  proteftant 
neighbours ;  our  brealls  feel  the  influence  of  the 
fame  pafTions;  our  virtue  is  expofed  to  the  fame 
temptations.  Thus  far  our  circumftances  are  fimilar: 
but  then  comes  the  great  difcriminating  difference. 
It  is  the  happinefs  of  the  proteftant  to  pra6life  a 
pure  unadulterated  worfhip,  which  unfolds  to  his 
eye  the  moral  truths  of  the  fcriptures,  oppofes  a 
ftrong  barrier  to  the  impulfe  of  the  pafTions,  and 
checks  the  difFufion  of  vice  :  while  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  catholic  to  profefs  a  religion,  which 
ftudioufly  conceals  the  fcriptures  from  the  eyes  of 
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r  A  nrcres  to  the  cratin- 

the  people,  encourages  fin,  and  u  i,    ^^    ^^^^.^^^  ^ 

cation  of  illicit  d^f'^  •  N<^^;  ^e  draw  from  them, 
true,  what  °A«  ^ff  f  JS^fti,„3.  the  cathoUcs 
than  that  of  all  ciaueb  u  reafoning 

„.ult.bc,themoftdepmed     But  «    ^^^ 

juftified  by  «P"  «";'„^v,e  the  Inquiry.  Let  him 
i'ewntou  Long^nleto  ma^e  «  ^^^j^„,;,  ^„  .e- 
compare  the  morals  of  ^e  ne^  ^^^^^„^  i(h. 
gation  with  the  '"°f  ^^,  f^^dthe  happmefs  to  re- 
toners,  of  thofe  who  ^ave  ha^  ^-^  \V^^^  ^(  the 
«ive  from  his  own  Up^.  he  favu  g^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,,^^ 
gofpel,  and  then  let  h.m  lay  ^^  „„t^  ^ 

^ield  to  them  in  Pf  {^"^jrend^vour  to  reconcile 
1  truft  they  do  not,  '«' .^'"V..  .^ing  the  immoral 
thisfaa  with  h.s  °P;-°"^S,-,n^vitationIhave 

tendency  of  their  creed.    ^  i"^        ^    ,,  opponents. 

already  made  to  7°  °/ ^^//To  decline  it.     We 

They  We  had  .f  !^^P'^f  XJrier  be  more  adven-  - 

toll  foon  learn  if  Mr  1^^  ^^^^ 

t'^'^""'-   .  c  frnm  mv  profeffion  I  muft  tnow. 

Knowing,  as  irom  ""J  V  (j^-     and  conviii- 

the  true  nature  of  t'-  «thoUc  wor   ^p,^  .^  .^  ^^^.^^ 

ced,  as  from  lo"g  «?"'     '^^      of  its  Ihapes,  it  was 
to  the  exiftence  of  vice  in  a^  y  ^^  Mefur.er's 

with  much  f"^P"fe  .»^f  ^  fll,  anxious  to  learn  on 
extraordinary  alTertion.     1  ^  informed,  that 

v.hat  foundation  it  ''^^^f'^^^.  ..be  you  as  great 
according  to  the  "Aol-^^"^^^  ^'h  has  pVver  to  ab- 
a  finner  as  you  P^^^^^A  "^^j' f^bmlt  to  the  penance 
folve  you,  if  you  ^^^'.rVere  even  fuch  our  doc- 
which  (he  may  impol«-  .        j^^  inference  were 

trine,  I  might  aiU  doubt  wheer        ^^  -"^  Mr  I>e 

legitimate  :  but  I  f^'"*^  °^^j^,o„  „£  catholic  faith  he 
M^furier,  from  -['"^P^td  t,"e  affcrtion  been  only 
fpeSntrrS^o^^^e 
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the  charity  of  fome  proteftaiit  clergymen  prompts 
them  occafionally  to  preach  againfl  us,  it  might  have 
pafled  unnoticed.  From  his  pulpit,  the  re6lor  of 
Newnton  Longville,  may  pour  the  ftream  of  his 
eloquence  without  the  rilk  of  contradidion.  There, 
probably,  he  will  be  oppofed  by  no  fceptic  who  may 
doubt,  no  critic  who  may  refute  his  accufations. 
With  gaping  mouths  the  pious  flock  will  devour  his 
words,  and  blefs  the  orthodox  fhepherd  who  feeds 
their  fouls  with  fuch  delegable  manna.  But  to 
hazard  a  charge,  fo  devoid  of  foundation,  and  fo 
eafy  of  dete£lion,  in  a  publication  open  to  the  pera- 
fal  both  of  friends  and  foes,  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. The  vicSlims  of  calumny  will  not  be  flow  to 
afTert  their  innocence  -,  and  the  man  who  values  his 
chara£ler  as  a  minifter  of  the  God  of  truth,  fhould 
be  careful  how  he  difgrace  it  with  the  imputation 
of  forgery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  Mr  Le 
Mefurier  any  intentional  mifreprefentation  *,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  lament,  that  neither  the  expe- 
rience of  age,  nor  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
education  have  been  able  to  eradicate  from  his  mind 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery  : 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
A"d  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

The  truth  is,  the  do6lrine  fo  confidently  afcribed 
to  us  is  not  only  not  our  dodtrine,  but  the  very  op- 
pofite  to  it.  We  do  not  teach,  that  the  church  has 
power  to  abfolve  the  finner  as  often  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  he  fubmit  to  the  penance  enjoined  him  ; 
but  we  do  teach,  that  no  penance  whatever,  though 
even  united  with  abfolution,  will  fufHce  for  the  re- 
miflion  of  one  grievous  fin,  without  contrition  :  that 
is,  without  a  true  forrow  for  the  oC^:  ^<'q  committed 
againfl  God,  a  firm  refolution  of  an»i  idment,  and  a 
F2 
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difpofition  of  mind  to  repair,  as  circumftances  will 
permit,  every  injury  offered  to  our  neighbour. 
Thefe  are  confidered  as  conditions  indifpenfably 
neceffary  for  tlie  forgivenefs  of  fin.  Without  them 
ve  are  taught  that  no  penance,  no  abfohition,  can 
be  of  any  avail  And  will  Mr  Le  Mefurier  under- 
take to  prove  that  fuch  a  doctrine  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  fin  ? 

2.  But  the  rc6lor  of  Newnton  Longville  is  not 
fo  eafily  fatisfied.  He  tells  us,  that  the  catholic 
church  <'  grants  indulgences  profpeftively  for  fins 
to  come ;"  (g)  and  chaftifes  the  infincerity  of  the 
remarker  who  had  preferved  the  moft  obflinate  fi- 
lence  on  that  head. — It  is  no  difficult  tafk  to  vindi- 
cate the  remarker.  He  knew  that  indulgences  for 
fins  to  come  are  only  ideal  beings,  that  exift  no 
where  but  in  the  writings  of  our  adverfaries :  that 
they  arc  no  more  than  fpeci:rcs,  conjured  up  by  re- 
ligious bigotry,  to  frighten  the  imagination  of  the 
vulgar ;  or  rather,  that  they  are,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr  Fox  on  a  fimilar  fubje(£b,  no  better 
than  "good,  found,  proteifant  lies."  But  will  it 
be  fo  eafy  to  vindicate  the  conduft  of  Mr  Le  Me- 
furier ?  How  will  he  apologize  for  his  adoption  of 
this  antiquated  forgery  ?  Will  he  fay  that  he  had 
not  fufuciently  examined  the  fubje6l,  or  that  he 
retailed  the  calumny  on  the  authority  of  others  ?  If 
fo,  let  me  advife  him  to  add  the  following  maxim  to 
his  collection  of  controverfial  canons,  that  "  it  is  a 
breach  of  common  honefty,  either  to  advance,  an 
accufation  againft  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  without 
having  examined  into  its  truth,  or  to  repeat  it,  when 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  falfe,  and  without  founda- 
tion," {h) 

(jf)  Le  Mesur.  p.  20a. 
{l)  Aikin,  Annual  Review  for  i8c6,p.  59J. 


3.  Mr  Le  M^furier  has  a  third  and  flill  more 
powerful  argument  in  referve.  He  hopes  to  filence 
his  adverfary  by  the  teftimony  of  a  book,  which  has 
long  been  the  pride  of  the  bigot  and  the  polemic  *, 
has  often  reddened  with  (hame  the  cheek  of  the 
moft  obdurate  papift -,  and,  what  is  of  flill  more 
utility  to  mankind,  has  furnifhed  the  learned,  pious, 
and  vifionary  Mr  Granville  Sharp  with  a  key  to  un- 
lock to  aftonifhed  mortals  the  fecrets  contained 
in  the  book  of  Revelations,  {i)  This  book,  fo  preg- 
nant with  important  confequences,  is  the  Liber  Taxx 
Gancellarlse  Romanae,  or  a  tariff  of  the  prices  at 
which  fins  may  be  redeemed  in  the  Roman  chancery, 
the  great  cuftom  houfe  of  human  guilt.  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  perufe  the  different 
articles  of  this  valuable  code,  he  will  at  leaft  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  pope  is  extremely  moderate  in 
his  demands,  and  wonder,  that  his  holinefs  has  not 
employed  a  Britifh  financier  to  improve  the  receipts 
of  his  treafury.  Tu  England,  you  cannot  obtain  a 
licenfe  to  keep  a  fetting  dog,  without  paying  a  tax 
of  ten  fliillings :  at  Rome,  it  feems,  a  man  may 
murder  his  father,  and  enjoy  his  eflate,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fame  duty.  Here,  one  and  twenty 
fhillings  are  demanded  for  permiflion  to  powder  your 
hair  once  in  twelve  months:  there,  for  an  equal 
fum,  you  may  keep  a  miftrefs,  without  endangering 
your  falvation.  However,  fhould  Mr  Le  Mefurier, 
or  his  friend,  flray  as  far  as  Rome,  I  would  not  have 
them  rely  with  too  much  confidence  on  the  Liber 
Taxge  Cancellariae ;  they  might  find  themfelvcs  in  the 
fame  unpleafant  fituation  as  the  Roman  nobleman, 
mentioned  by  O'Leary,  who,  when  he  was  accufed 
of  having   three   wives   living  at.  the  fame   timCj 

(i)  See  Observations,  &c.  at  the  ead. 
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attempted  to  juftify  his  condu£l  by  obferving,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  one  with  whom  he 
could  be  happy.  «  Since  it  is  fo  difficult,"  replied 
the  pontiff,  Sixtus  Qiiintus,  "  to  pleafe  you  in  this 
world,  you  (liall  go  and  try  your  fortune  in  the 
other.  There  women  are  more  numerous,  and  you 
may  find  one  to  your  liking."  The  Taxte  Cancellarix 
Romanx  could  not  fave  him.  He  was  tried  for 
polygamy,  and  executed. 

Ihc  Roman  chancery  is  a. very  ancient  eftablifli- 
ment,  the  regulations  of  which  were  originally 
formed  by  John  XXII.,  and  brought  into  tlieir  pre- 
fent  form  by  Nicholas  V.  At  the  death  of  each 
pope  thefe  regulations  are  fuppofed  to  expire :  but 
his  fucceflbr  is  always  careful  to  revive  them ;  and 
thus  they  remain,  at  the  prefent  day,  flubftantially 
the  fame  as  they  were  fome  centuries  ago.  From 
them,  the  Regulae  Cancellariae  Romance,  it  appears 
that  the  caufes  brought  before  that  tribunal,  regard 
the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhoprics  ;  the  collation^ 
permutation,  or  relignation  of  benefices  ;  abfolu- 
tions  from  canonical  cenfures  ^  and  difpenfations 
from  the  canonical  impediments  of  marriage.  With 
the  guilt  of  fin  the  Roman  chancery  has  no  concern 
whatever.  All  its  abfolutions  are  ftiled  in  foro  ex- 
terno  :  they  regard  only  the  puniftiments  infli£led 
by  the  canons  j  and  of  courfe  all  the  reafonings  and 
accufations,  the  pious  invedtives,  and  indignant  ex- 
clamations, to  which  the  contrary  fuppofition  has 
given  birth,  are  the  offipring  of  error  or  fi£tion.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that,  for  the  tranfacSlion  of  bufmefs  in. 
the  papal  chancery,  as  well  as  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts  in  England,  fees  have  been  required  by  the 
offi  .ers ;  but  thefe  are  not  paid  as  the  price  of  fin, 
but  for  the  expedition.of  bufinefs.  This  circum- 
ttauce,  however,  furnilhed  a  ufeful  hint  to  fome  of 
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the  fathers  of  the  reformation,  who  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  pious  fraud,  when  it  might  promote  the 
godly  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
Tax32  Cancellarl?e  Romanse  were  ingeniously  cor- 
recSbed,  interpolated,  and  enlarged :  the  improved 
copy  was  circulated  by  the  reformers  as  a  proof  that 
Rome  was  the  great  cuftom-houfe  of  fin  •,  and  the 
cheat  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  prejudices  of 
their  difciples.  {k)  That  during  a  period  of  religi- 
ous ferment  it  fliould  have  obtained  credit  in  Eng- 
land, cannot  excite  furprife  :  but  I  had  thought  that 
in  the  prefent  enlightened  age  it  had  been  configned 
to  the  contempt  which  it  deferves.  Even  from 
Guthrie's  geography,  in  which  it  retained  an  ho- 
nourable place  during  fo  many  editions,  it  has  re- 
cently been  expunged  by  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
iifhers ;  and  I  am  happy  to  obferve,  that  its  prefent 
exiftence  entirely  depends  on  the  credit  of  the  firm 
of  MeflVs  Le  Mefurier,  Granville  Sharp,  &  Co. 

{i)  The  principal  protestant  editions  of  the  Liber  Taxx  Cancel- 
laria;  are  those  given  by  Pinet  and  Banck,  and  both  wer-e  censured 
as  spurious  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  and  one  of  them  by  the  archbi- 
shop of  Paris.  Bayle  (and,  I  believe,  it  is  to  Bayle,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  that  most  of  our  adversaries  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  which  they  display  on  this  important  subjedt)  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  diificult  to  explain  the  great  dift'erences  between 
these  two  editions,  and  to  understand  the  real  value  of  the  monies 
which  they  mention.  He  adds,  that  there  are  also  several  editions 
given  by  catholics  at  Paris  and  Cologne:  but  he,  it  appears,  was 
never  able  to  meet  with  any  one  copy  of  them.  I  have  been  equal- 
ly unfortunate.  I  have,  however,  read  the  Regute  Cancellaria, 
printed  in  1484,  and  several  other  editions  from  that  period  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  in  none  of  them  have  I  met  with  a 
single  word  respecSling  absolution  from  sin.  I  have  al*o  examined 
the  fees  which  are  really  permitted  to  be  taken  by  the  ofRcers  of 
that  court,  and  find  that  none  of  them  regard  any  other  absolutions 
than  those  from  canonical  censures.  They  are  demanded  as  a  re- 
muneration for  trouble.  (Quae  solvuntur  pro  litterarum  expedi- 
tionibus,  communitcr  dicuntur  Taxae  Cancellaria:  Apostolicje.  Van 
Espen,  p.  248.)  I  should  conceive  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Le  Mesurier,  those  who  have  had  to  pay  these  fees, 
have  seldom  thought  that  they  were  inducements  to  sin.  Proba- 
bly they  would  adopt  the  opposite  opinion. 
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It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  impertinent  to 
the  prefent  fubje£t,  to  adduce  one  inftance  of  the 
manner,  in  which  the  powers  intrufted  to  the  Ro- 
man chancery,  have  been  exercilVd  in  England  fince 
its  reparation  from  the  apoftoiic  fee.  In  the  year 
162 1,  Dr  George  Abbot,  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  invited  by  the  Lord  Zouch  to  hunt  in  his 
park  of  Bramzil,  in  Hampftiire.  The  mod  reverend 
primate  might  be  a  learned  theologian :  (/)  he  foon 
proved  that  he  was  an  indifferent  marksman.  With 
a  crofs-bow  he  took  his  aim  at  a  deer,  and  fliot  the 
keeper  of  the  park,  Peter  Hawkins,  who,  within  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  died  of  the  wound.  The  unfor- 
tunate accident  threw  the  whole  church  of  England 
into  confufion.  Many  thought  that,  by  the  homicide 
the  archbifhop  had  incurred  the  canonical  punifli- 
ment  of  irregularity;  and  thefe  contended  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  refign  a  dignity,  the  function  of 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  difcharge.  But  to 
the  primate  himfelf,  this  do£irine  feemed  to  favour 
of  popery:  he  boldly  undertook  to  refute  their  opi- 
nion, and  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  two  power- 
ful advocates,  Sir  Henry  Martin,  and  the  blfliop  of 
Winchefter.  They  maintained,  that  the  accident 
could  not  be  afcribed  either  to  the  negligence  or  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  archbifhop,  but  was  owing  en- 
tirely to^  the  imprudence  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
who  blindly  ran  into  the  way  of  the  arrow  :  that  by 
the  charter  of  forefts  the  Englifli  prelates  were 
allowed  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe :  and  that  the 
huntmg  forbidden  by  the  canons  was,  not  like  that 


(/)  Lord  Clarendon  observes  that  •'  he  was  a  man  of  very  mo- 
rose manners  and  sour  aspt<il,  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  consti- 
tution of  the  church  of  England ;  considering  the  christian  rcligton 
no  otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery;  and  valuing 
those  men  most  that  did  it  moi.r  furiously." 
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of  Dr  Abbot,  modefl:,  decent,  and  peaceable,  but 
clamorous  and  public.  Thefe  contradictory  argu- 
ments perplexed  even  the  theological  difcernment  of 
king  James  :  and  to  relieve  his  own  doubts,  he  ap- 
pointed a  commiflion  of  bifhops,  judges,  and  law- 
yers, to  examine  the  cafe  of  the  primate,  and  to  re- 
peat to  him  their  opinion.  They  met,  confulted, 
and  difagreed.  After  much  deliberation  their  an- 
fwer  was,  that  the  archbifliop  fhould  be  abfolved 
conditionally,  ad  majorem  cautelam.  But  here  an 
unexpected  difficulty  arofe.  Who  but  the  king,  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  could  pretend  to  exer- 
cife  any  fpiritual  authority  over  the  primate  of  all 
England  ?  And  yet,  who  had  ever  heard  of  a  lay- 
man pretending  to  abfolve  an  ecclefiaflic  from  cano- 
nical cenfures  ?  To  extricate  themfelves  from  this 
dilemma,  they  petitioned  the  king  to  depute  a  cer- 
tain number  of  clergymen,  who  might  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  abfolution  in  his  name :  conceiving, 
I  imagine,  that  the  authority  of  a  layman  might  de- 
rive fomething  of  a  fpiritual  character  by  paffing 
through  the  mouth  of  an  ecclefiaftic.  James  grant- 
ed their  prayer :  a  royal  commiffion  was  direCled  to 
eight  bifhops  :  and  thefe  prelates,  according  to  their 
inltruCtions,  abfolved  the  archbifliop  from  all  cano- 
nical cenfures  and  irregularities  which  he  might 
have  incurred,  reftored  his  character,  and  permitted 
him  to  enter  again  on  the  exercife  of  his  archiepif- 
copal  functions.  Their  fentence  received  the  king's 
confirmation,  and  pafled  the  feals  about  fix  months 
after  the  death  of  Peter  Hawkins,  (w) 

What  fum  of  money  this  royal  bull  of  abfolution 
may  have  coft  the  primate,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 

(m)  Wilkins  Cone.  Mag.  Brit.  torn.  iv.  p.  462.  Collier.  Church 
Hist.  torn.  ii.  p,  7^0.  Le  Neve,  Lives,  &c.  of  Protestant  Bishops, 
vol.  i,  p.  98. 
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mine :  but  that  It  was  not  engroiTed,  figned,  and 
fealed,  without  the  payment  of  the  accuftomed  fees, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
pra£lices  of  our  courts.  Now  were  a  cathoUc  wri- 
ter  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  to 
contend  that  the  king,  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  was  accuftomed  to  abfohx  from  the  guilt  of 
murder  for  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  were  he  to  de- 
fcribe  England  as  the  great  custom-houfe  of  crimes, - 
were  he  to  exclaim  with  the  pathetic  vehemence  of 
Mr  Granville  Sharp,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people, 
|hat  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  fms  *,"  would  he  not 
deferve  the  appellation  of  a  mad-man  or  a  flanderer  ? 
If  fo,  will  the  re6tor  of  Newnton  Longviile  tell  us, 
what  name  to  give  to  the  proteftant  writer,  who,  on 
fimilar  and  no  better  grounds,  prefers  the  fame  ac- 
cufations  againft  the  church  of  Rome  ?  All  things 
nuhatjoever  ye  would  that  nun  Jhould  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  fo  to  them. 

In  page  203,  Mr  Le  Mefurier  proceeds  to  lamentj^ 
with  the  feelings  of  true  orthodox  charity,  the  deploy- 
rable  thraldom  in  which  our  intellects  are  detained  by 
the  defpotifm  of  the  church  of  Rome.  "No  layman, 
«  and  not  even  a  prieit,  is  allowed  to  read  the  fcrip»> 
**  tures  in  the  language  of  his  country,  ftill  lefs  any 
**  book  of  controverfy,  not  this  note  of  mine,  with- 
**  out  a  licenfe  from  his  bifliop."  Bravo,  Mr  Lc 
Mefurier ! — It  is  certainly  a  proud  fuperiority  this, 
which  the  freeman  of  the  reformation  is  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  over  the  ilave  of  popery.  While  the  lat- 
ter is  condemned  to  view  the  promifed  laud  from  a 
diftancc,  the  former  may  wander  at  pleafure  from 
the  book  of  Geuefjs  to  the  book  of  Revelations,  may 
afcend  the  tower  of  Babel,  meafure  with  Ezechiel 
the  dimenfions  of  the  fecond  temple,  and  witnefs 
the  dcftrudtion  of  the  fcarlct  w of  Babylon 
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Through  the  facred  volumes  he  may  trace  the 
rtumerous  errors  of  the  human  intelle£t,  and  fuccefs- 
fuUy  pore  over  the  different  texts,  on  which  every 
new  fyftem  of  religion  has  been  founded  from  the 
days  of  the  arch-reformer  Simon  Magus,  to  his  laft 
defcendant,  Joanna  Southgate,  the  female  prophet, 
who  now  vends  the  knowledge  of  futurity  in  Lon- 
don. Let  him,  however,  exercife  his  privilege  with 
moderation  ;  let  him  be  cautious  how  he  plucks  the 
flower  which  invites  him. 

Urticae  proxima  saepe  rosa  est. 

Should  our  evangelical  Caralte  unfortunately  dif- 
cover  in  the  infpired  writings  any  do6trines,  which 
accord  not  with  the  ftandard  of  eftabliflied  ortho- 
doxy, adieu  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. — 
He  muft  fubmit  his  judgment  to  the  infallible  de- 
cifions  of  his  church,  or  he  muft  forfeit,  what  many 
men  will  prefer  to  the  exercife  of  their  judgment, 
the  civil  rights  to  which,  as  an  Englifhman,  he  is 
entitled  by  his  birth.  So  erroneous  was  that  faying 
of  our  redeemer,  my  hingdem  h  not  of  this  nvorld. 

Let  not  Mr  Le  Mefurier,  however,  fuppofe  that  I 
(hall  grant  the  truth  of  his  alTertion.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  miftakes  into  which  thofe  frequently  fall, 
who  ftudy  books  inftead  of  fa£ls ;  and  judge  of  the 
prefent  pra(9:ices  of  catholics  from  the  bold  afiertions 
of  prejudiced  controvert ifts,  who  lived  a  century  ago. 
In  defiance  of  his  prohibition  the  catholics,  both 
laymen  and  ecclefiaftics,  do  read,  and  will  continue 
to  read,  the  facred  volumes  even  in  their  native 
tongue.  But  how,  perhaps  it  may  be  aiked,  are  we 
then  to  account  for  the  contrary  affertion  fo  fre- 
.quently  and  fo  confidently  made  by  our  adverfaries  ? 
I  conceive  it  muft  be  an  Oxfordifm,  a  theological 
axiom,  which  is  taken  for  granted,  to  fpare  the 
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many  a  controverfial  fermon,  and  deprive  the  preacher 
of  an  eloquent  triumph  over  the  fuperftitions  of  po- 
pery. But  were  Mr  Le  Mefurier  to  enquire  of  his 
next  catholic  neighbour,  he  would  learn  that  this 
axiom  is,  like  many  other  axioms,  admitted  only  be- 
caufe  its  truth  has  not  been  examined. 

To  his  obfervation  refpedling  the  prohibition  of 
books  of  controverfy,  the  fame  anfwer  may  fuffice. 
I  am,  however,  happy  in  being  able  to  relieve  his 
anxiety  refpe^ting  his  own  works.  The  church  of 
Rome  is  not  fo  impolitic  as  to  forbid  the  perufal  of 
writings  which  are  fo  favourable  to  her  caufe.  If 
ever  (he  condefcend  to  notice  the  controverfial  lucu- 
brations of  the  re£tor  of  Newnton  Longville,  it  will 
be  to  recommend  them  to  the  perufal  of  her  chil- 
dren. For  catholics,  when  they  obferve  one  of 
their  moft  eager  opponents  dlre£ling  his  fierceft  at- 
tacks againft  imaginary  articles  of  their  creed,  will 
naturally  infer,  that  if  he  has  fpared  their  real  prin- 
ciples, it  has  been  becaufe  he  felt  himfelf  unable  to 
refute  them.  The  power  might,  the  will  could  not 
be  wanting. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  attentive 
reader,  how  frequently,  fmce  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  controverfy,  do£lrines  have  been  afcri- 
bed  to  us,  which  we  moft  emphatically  difclaim. 
Had  not  the  hiftory  of  mankind  explained  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  odium  theologicum,  how  rapidly 
it  obfcures  the  underftanding,  and  palfies  all  the 
more  generous  feelings,  it  might  have  been  expe£led 
that  our  reverend  and  right  reverend  opponents, 
men,  who  from  their  education  and  their  rank  in 
life  (hould  be,  and  on  other  occafions  are,  liberal, 
difpafTionate,  and  enlightened,  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  ftudy  our  religious  belief,  before  they  attempt 
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to  refute  it.  Yet  fo  it  happens,  that  they  generally 
chufe  to  frame  for  us  fuch  a  creed  as  they  think 
proper,  and  then  infift  on  our  admitting  it  as  our 
own,  whether  we  be  willing  or  not.  How  far  this 
may  be  reconcileable  \vith  theological  fmcerity,  I 
fhall  not  determine  :  it  is  certainly  an  ingenious  and 
politic  device.  It  ellablifhes  a  kind  of  barter,  with- 
out any  reciprocity  of  rifk.  The  profit  is  all  theirs: 
the  lofs  muft  fall  upon  us.  They  take  from  us  our 
civil  rights,  and  in  return  give  us  erroneous  articles 
of  faith.  All  the  emoluments,  all  the  honours  in 
the  ftate,  they  confine  to  themfelves :  and  then  very 
charitably  bid  us  to  confole  ourfelves  with  the  belief 
of  the  abfurd  and  impious  do6lrines,  which  they 
have  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  us. 

When  we  claim  the  faculty  of  knowing  what  it 
is  we  believe,  we  certainly  afk  but  little.  Yet  this 
little  is  refufed  us.  Our  opponents  arrogate  to 
themfelves  a  privilege  which  no  pontiff  ever  dared 
to  claim,  even  in  the  proudeft  days  of  the  papal 
power.  The  fucceflbrs  of  St  Peter  might  decide  what 
each  catholic  was  bound  to  believe.  N.  B.  Thefe  new 
inquifitors  decide  what  each  catholic  a£lually  does  and 
JJjall  believe.  The  pontiff  might  define,  but  he 
could  not  compel  the  aflent  of  the  underllanding : 
thefe  men  define,  and  will  not  allow  us  even  the 
power  of  diflent. 

Their  infallibility  extends  over  all  our  faculties, 
both  phyfical  and  moral.  The  papift  mufl  neceiTa- 
rily  be,  whatever  they  may  pleafe  to  reprefent  him. 
To  difclaim  the  falfe  and  odious  tenets  which  they 
have  added  to  our  creed,  is  an  idle,  hopelefs  talk. — 
They  laugh  at  our  proteftations,  and  condemn  us  of 
infincerity.  Among  the  graces  of  their  ordination, 
they  appear  to  have  received  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  penetrating  into  our  breafts,  of  difcovering  our 
G 
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moft  fecret  fentiments,  of  analyzing  and  expofing  the 
hidden  motives  of  our  condu6l.  To  every  argu- 
ment which  we  adduce,  they  haughtily  and  taunt- 
ingly reply,  that  we  are  fliifters  and  equivocators, 
and  that,  as  it  fuits  our  convenience,  we  can  difguife 
or  difown  each  article  of  our  creed.  («)  Whence 
they  have  learned  to  form  fo  unfavourable  a  notion 
of  our  character,  I  lliall  not  inquire :  but  if  it  be 
well-founded,  we  muft  have  been  bunglers  indeed, 
not  to  have  efcaped  that  load  of  penal  reftri6lions, 
and  legal  difabilities,  which  their  intolerance  has 
heaped  upon  us.  Were  I  difpofed  to  retaliate,  I 
would  defire  the  re6lor  of  Newnton  Longvllle  to 
look  for  inltances  of  infincerity,  fhuffling,  and  equi- 
vocation, not  among  the  catholic  writers,  but  in  an- 
other clafs  of  men,  among  whom,  if  report  belie 
them  not,  there  are  thofe,  who  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  calculation,  to  weigh 
tithes  againft  fubfcriptions,  and  to  eftimate  the  or- 
thodoxy of  a  creed  by  the  amount  of  its  temporal 
emoluments.  But  peace  to  the  errors  and  weak- 
nefles  of  human  nature,  when  they  do  not  wound 
the  feelings,  nor  trample  on  the  rights  of  others. — 
Were  the  doctrinal  forgeries  of  our  adverfaries  of 
this  innoxious  character,  we  (hould  not  complain. 
Their  falfe  notes  might  be  permitted  to  circulate 
without  interruption  for  the  edification  of  the  illite- 
rate, and  the  amufement  of  the  learned.  They 
might  then  call  for  unlimited  credit :  they  might 
draw  to  any  amount  on  the  ignorance  or  the  preju- 
dices of  the  public.  15ut  when  their  only  object  is 
to  ftop  the  current  of  national  juftice  and  national 
liberality,  to  deprive  of  their  civil  rights  millions  of 

(n)  Lc  Mesurier's  reply,  p.  39,  42,  jz,  197,  &c.  The  remarkcr 
kas  no  reason  to  complain  ol  such  language,  as  he  mu$t  share  it 
with  other  writers  more  distinguished  than  himself. 


his  majefty's  fubje£ls  as  loyal  as  themfelves,  and  to 
degrade  them  beneath  a  level  with  the  meaneft  of 
their  proteftant  countrymen,  their  mifreprefentations 
become  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarming  tendency,  and 
deferve  the  execration  of  every  honeft  man. 

In  his  laft  page,  Mr  Le  Mefiirier  advifes  the 
bifliop  of  Durham  to  reprint  fome  of  the  old  tra(Si:s 
againll  popery.  I  am  not  furprifed  at  it.  He  would 
be  proud  to  appear  in  the  company  of  his  elder 
brethren,  the  controvertifts  of  a  former  age.  Pares 
cum  paribus,  veteri  proverbio,  facillime  congregan- 
tur.  Unfortunately  he  was  born  a  century  too  late. 
The  books,  which  he  fo  much  admires,  have  long 
lain  covered  with  dull  on  the  flielves  of  our  libra- 
ries :  and  there,  it  is  probable,  they  will  continue  to 
lie 

Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

At  the  prefent  day  Engliftimen  are,  T  truft,  too 
wife  to  fight  with  each  other  for  modes  of  faith. — 
They  would  rather  unite  men  of  every  religious  per- 
fuafion  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  a  bold,  powerful, 
and  fortunate  enemy,  who,  with  all  Europe  at  his 
beck,  threatens  our  very  exiftence  as  an  independent 
nation.  Let  Mr  Mefurier  devote  his  abilities  to 
this  purpofe,  and  he  will  deferve  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  As  long  as  he  continues  to  employ 
himfelf  in  coUedling  the  fuperannuated  follies  of  an- 
cient polemics,  and  in  republiflung  them  to  difturb 
the  harmony,  and  confequently  to  divide  the  ftrength 
of  the  nation,  his  readers  will  be  inclined  to  throw 
down  his  book,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
Hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. 
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REPLY 

TO 

THE  REV.  G.  S.  FABER, 

VICAR  OF  STOCKTON, 


It  is  truly  edifying  to  obferve  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  continue 
to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the  bilhop*s  charge.  For- 
merly, that  prelate  thought  it  his  duty  to  accufe 
them  of  lukewarmnefs  and  indifference  {a)  r  now,  at 
leaft,  he  muft  recal  his  cenfure,  and  applaud  the 
zeal  and  promptitude  of  their  exertions.  To  the 
other  adverfaries  of  the  remarker,  has  lately  been 
added,  a  new,  and  more  celebrated  champion, — the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.,  and  vicar  of  Stockton  upon 
Tees.  This  gentleman  is  certainly  at  liberty  to 
fele6l,  for  the  exercife  of  his  abilities,  any  fubje(Sls 
which  fuit  his  judgment  or  inclination  :  but  I  think 
that  the  reputation  which  he  has  already  acquired, 
cannot  be  improved  by  his  interference  in  the  petty 
fquabbles  excited  by  an  epifcopal  charge.  Prophecy, 
not  controverfy,  is  Mr  Faber's  peculiar  department. 
In  his  progrefs  ttirough  that  region  of  mift  and 
darknefs,  he  has  outftripped  the  fpeed  of  all  his 
competitors.  By  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  helio-arkite  mythology  of  the  Cabiri,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  the  Apocalypfe,  he   has 

(a)  Charge,  p.  xi. 
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already  explained  to  the  world  the  myfterles  of  the 
times  paft,  of  the  time  prcfent,  and  of  the  time  ta 
come  :  {b)  the  fuccefs  of  his  preceding  exertions  are 
an  earneft  of  what  we  may  expert  in  future ;  and 
his  admirers  will  regret  that  a  fmgle  moment  of  his 
time  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  purfuit  of  ob- 
je£l:s,  fo  int ere/ling  to  the  credulity  of  the  pious  and 
orthodox  churchman. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  re- 
marker  had  named  Mr  Faberj  but  he  had  named 
him  with  refpe£l:.  He  had  given  him,  what  it  had 
long  been  his  object  to  acquire,  the  title  of  a 
prophet ;  and  had  afligned  to  him  a  talk  the  moft 
congenial  to  his  ftudies,  the  explication  of  a  myftery. 
He  did  not  wifii  to  entangle  him  in  the  webs  of 
controverfial  fophiftry,  but  to  open  to  him  a  new 
field  for  the  excurfions  of  his  fancy.  He  had  in- 
vited him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  new  myftery^ 
which  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  Cabirian 
mythology,  or  the  canonical  books  of  fcripture,  but 
which  is  frequently  announced,  with  confiderable 
energy,  in  the  fermons  and  charges  of  the  bifliop  of 
Durham.  We  read,  in  the  Apocalypfe,  of  a  woman 
in  the  heavens  who  brought  forth  a  man-child,  and 
then  fled  into  the  wildernefs,  where  fhe  was  fed 
during  the  fpace  of  1260  days,  or  perhaps  years: 
we  read,  in  the  works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  of 
another  woman  who,  though  fhe  became  pregnant 
with  infidelity  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  bring 
forth  her  child  till  after  a  geftation  of  more  than  ten 
centuries.  Mr  Faber  had  very  fatisfaftorily  ex- 
plained the  myftery  of  the  apocalyptic  woman  ;  and 
the  remarker  had  hoped  that  the  myftery  of  the 

{b)  See  Mr  Faber's  great  works,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri, 
and  The  Prophecies  that  have  been  fulfilled,  arc  now  fulfilling,  or 
will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  &c.  &c.   4  vol  otftivo. 
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retarded  parturition  in  the  fecond  woman,  would 
have  been  as  eafily  elucidated  by  his  experience  and 
ingenuity.  He  has,  however,  declined  the  tafk.  He 
feems  to  think,  with  the  remarker,  that  a  millennian 
period  of  geftation  bears  a  very  portentous  afpe(Sl:;^ 
and  therefore  willingly  acquits  popery  of  the  impu- 
tation of  being  naturally  pregnant  with  atheifm.  (c) 
He  rather  leans  to  the  opinion  of  Andrew  Fuller, 
<^  who  juftly  deems  infidelity  to  be  a  putrid  excref- 
cence  of  the  papal  beaft."  (d)  With  the  works  of 
"  this  very  able"  genealogill,  I  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  inclination  to  be  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted ;  but  from  the  preceding  fpecimen,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  writer  of  molt  corredl  tafte^ 
and  moft  delicate  feelings.  Mr  Faber's  own  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  "infidelity  may,  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
called  the  abortive  offspring  of  popery,  becaufe  fcep- 
tical  inquiry  produced  it,  by  a£ling  on  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery."  (e)  Now,  in  almoft  every  hiftory 
of  the  reformation,  I  find  the  fame  origin  afligned  to 
proteftantifm ;  and,  as  I  cannot  believe  proteftantifm 
and  infidelity  to  be  the  fame  thing,  I  muft  conclude 
that  they  are  twin  brothers,  both  "  the  abortive  off- 
fpring  of  popery."  Thus,  then,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  millennian  geftation,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  at  the  age 
of  a  thoufand  years,  according  to  the  imputation  of 
her  adverfaries,  the  old  lady  unexpe6^edly  found 
herfelf  the  parent  of  two  blooming  boys,  proteftant- 
ifm and  infidelity.  Nor  does  the  birth  of  this  "  par 
nobile  fratrum,"  appear  to  have  been  unnoticed  by 

(c)  Mr  Faber  says,  that  the  passage  which  he  quoted  from  the 
charge,  only  asserted  the  revolutionary  spirit  to  be,  in  a  great  measure^ 
owing  to  the  errors  and  defeats  of  popery.  In  the  passages  to  which 
the  remarker  referred,  the  learned  prelate  seems  to  assert  something 
more.  ' 

(</)  Faber,  Answer  to  Bicheno,  &c.  p.  9Z.        (<?)  Ibid. 
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the  ancient  prophets.  Whether  any  allufion  to  it 
exift  in  the  heho-arkite  mythology,  Mr  Faber  alone 
can  tell  us  :  but  it  has  certainly  been  precii£led  in 
the  Apocalypfe  by  the  two  horns  growing  out  of  the 
head  of  the  beaft. 

It  is,  however,   "  /;/  fome  fenji^  only,  that   Mr 
Faber  calls  infidelity  the  offspring  of  popery.     He 
therefore  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  true  parent 
is  focinianifm.     But  whence  did  focinianifm  derive 
its  origin  ?     It  is  on  this  point  that  the  vicar  af 
Stockton  joins  iffue  with  the  remarker ;  and  while 
that  writer  defcribes  the  principles  of  focinianifm  as 
a  dire£l  emanation  from  the  principles  of  proteftant- 
ifm,  he  contends  that  they  come  from  a  very  different- 
quarter,  that  they  are  the  handywork  of  catholicity. 
For  this  very  extraordinary  affertion,  he  refers  us  to 
the  authority  of  Mofheim  ;   without  reflecting,  that 
the  authority  of  Mofheim  has  very  little  weight  with 
thofe  who,  from  the  tendency  of  the  errors  which 
abound  in  his  work,  have  learned  to   efteem  him 
rather  as  the  advocate  of'  a  party,  than  the  champion 
of  truth.     Yet  what  does   Mr  Faber  colle£l  from 
the  pages  of  this  hiftorian  ?     That  the  formation 
"  and  eftablifhment  of  focinianifm  were  entirely  owing 
to  the  labours  of  Laelius  and  Fauftus  Socinus ;  and 
that  thefe  new  apoftles  were  Italians  ;  the  former  of 
whom,  before  he  had  converfed  with  the  reformers, 
was  compelled  in  1547  to  retire  from  his  country, 
on  account  of  the  difgufl  he  had  conceived  againft 
popery :   whence  he  concludes,  that  the  origin  of 
focinianifm  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  protes- 
tantifm.  (/)     Mr  Faber,  however,  mult  excufe  me 
if  I  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  either  to  the  accuracy,  of  his 
ftatement,  or  to  the  validity  of  his  inference.     That 

(/)  Paber's  Answer. 
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the  focinians  derive  their  name  from  LaeUus  and 
Fauftus  Socinus,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  but 
principally  from  the  latter,  is  indeed  true  ;  it  fliould, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  their  principles  are 
older  than  their  name ;  and  that  before  the  birth  of 
the  elder  Socinus,  Luther  had  complained  of  the 
audacity  of  feveral  among  his  difciples,  who,  ufurp- 
ing  the  privilege  of  their  matter,  had  erafed  from 
their  creed  the  two  great  myfteries  of  the  trinity  of 
God,  and  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Whether 
Laelius  Socinus,  before  he  left  Italy,  had  converfed 
with  any  of  the  reformers,  is  what  probably  neither 
Mr  Faber  nor  the  remarker  can  determine.  That 
their  writings  were  then  known  in  that  country,  is 
certain  j  and  that  the  *«  difguft  of  Socinus  againft 
the  doftrines  of  popery"  was  derived  from  them,  is 
at  lead  highly  probable.  After  fpending  four  years 
in  different  countries,  and  in  the  company  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  reformers,  the  Italian  fixed 
his  refidence  at  Geneva.  Here,  by  improving  the 
doctrine  of  his  mailers,  he  foon  learned  to  rejeS:  the 
myfteries  which  they  ftill  retained :  but  the  flames 
that  confumed  Servetus,  taught  him  to  refpedl  the 
ftern  infallibility  of  Calvin,  and  he  was  prudently 
fatisfied  with  the  filent  belief  of  his  own  creed, 
without  prefuming  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  his 
brethren.  The  letters,  however,  which  he  occa- 
fionally  wrote  to  the  members  of  his  family  in  Italy, 
procured  a  few  converts  to  his  opinions ;  among 
whom  the  moft  celebrated  was  his  nephew,  Fauftus. 
At  his  uncle's  death,  this  young  man  became  heir  to 
his  papers;  and,  after  fpending  ten  years  at  the 
court  of  Florence,  formed  the  defign  of  announcing 
to  the  world  the  theological  difcoveries  of  his  uncle, 
improved  and  perfected  by  himfelf.  With  this  view 
he  left  Italy,  where  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  in- 
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credulity  of  the  inquifitlon,  as  much  as  Lselius  had 
feared  the  zeal  of  Calvin  at  Geneva.  Switzerland 
was  the  firfl  theatre  of  his  labours ;  from  Switzer- 
land he  proceeded  to  Tranfylvania  *,  and  thence,  in 
1579,  pafled  into  Poland.  Poland  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  fcene  of  religious  diflention.  Among  the 
reformed  churches  within  its  limits,  were  reckoned 
no  lefs  than  thirty  different  feels  of  Anti-trinitarians. 
To  thefe  Fauftus  applied  j  and,  after  many  fruitlefs 
iiegociations,  fucceeded  in  colle6ling  the  moft  con- 
iiderable  into  one  fociety,  in  which  his  talents  and 
credit  gave  him  the  moft  diftinguifhed  place,  and  the 
members  of  which  afterwards  affumed  from  him  the 
name  of  focinians. 

But,  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  religious  feels,  we 
are  not  to  look  to  the  country  in  which  fome  of  their 
teachers  may  chance  to  have  been  born,  but  to  the 
principles  which  they  are  acknowledged  to  profefs. 
In  the  catechifm  of  Racow,  publifhed  by  Socinus 
himfelf,  we  are  told  that  the  firft,  the  moft  effential 
principle  of  their  do6lrine  is,  that  the  holy  fcriptures, 
interpreted  by  the  private  judgment  of  each  indivi- 
dual, are  the  fole  rule  of  faith.  Now  as  this  is  the 
very  do£lrine  which  Luther  promulgated,  the  very 
privilege  which  he  claimed,  when  he  firft  feparated 
from  the  church  of  Rome  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  Socinus,  I  think  I  may  be  juftified  when  I 
aflert  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  very 
foundation  of  his  religious  creed  ;  and  that  of  con- 
fequence  the  focinians  are  the  legitimate  children  of 
the  reformation.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Fauftus 
pufhed  the  principles  of  his  teachers  to  their  full 
extent :  that,  with  heroic  intrepidity,  he  embraced 
every  confequence  naturally  deducible  from  them  : 
and  that,  while  other  religious  innovators  ftopped 
fhort  in  their  career,  he  was  confiftcnt  with  himfelf, 
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snd  continued  to  argue  and  rejedl  till  fcarcely  a 
fingle  do£lrine  remained,  which  had  formerly  been 
thought  peculiar  to  chriftianity.  But  hence  it  will 
not  follow  that  he  was  defcended  from  a  different 
flock  from  his  reforming  colleagues.  The  only  in- ' 
ference  we  can  draw  is,  that  he  was  a  bold,  ftubborn, 
and  undutiful  child,  who  knew  the  privileges  of  his 
birthright,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  them  by 
the  frowns  or  prohibitions  of  an  unreafonable  pa- 
rent. His  exploits  were  thus  recorded  in  his  epi- 
taph : — 

Tota  quidem  Babylon  destruxit  tecfla  Lutherus, 
Muros  Calvinus,  sed  fundamenta  Socinus.  (g) 

From  the  origin  of  infidelity,  Mr  Faber  proceeds 
to  the  charge  of  idolatry.  In  fupport  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  that  of  his  bilhop,  he  tranfcribes  with 
an  air  of  triumph  certain  extracts  from  prayers  con- 
tained in  the  Sarum  Miflal,  once  in  ufe  in  this  king- 
dom. They  were  originally  collected  by  the  ortho- 
dox zeal  of  his  apocalyptic  rival,  Mr  Whitaker,  and 
may  be  found  among  the  two  hundred  pages  which 
that  interpreter  of  the  book  of  Revelations  has  very 
wifely  devoted  to  the  expofition  of  the  corruptions 

(g)  To  strengthen  his  reasoning  on  this  subjedl,  Mr  Faber  gives 
his  reader  from  Mosheim  a  list  of  persons,  mostly  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  whom  he  considers  as  infidels;  and  mentions  a  report  that 
"  in  certain  provinces  of  France  and  Italy,  schools  were  erecfled, 
from  whence  swarms  of  impious  dotSors  issued  out  to  deceive  the 
simple  and  unwary."  As  these  swarms  of  infidels,  if  they  had  ever 
existed,  would  have  been  easily  traced  to  their  hives,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  these  hives  is  only  asserted  on  hearsay,  we  may  reasona- 
bly consider  them  as  the  fabrications  of  prejudice  or  imposture. 
Of  the  names  which  he  has  mentioned,  the  greater  part  belong  to 
men,  who  are  well  known  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  christian 
faith — But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  real  point  at  issue  between 
the  bishop  and  the  remarker.  The  latter  had  asserted,  in  answe'^^ 
to  the  bishop,  that  the  French  infidels  had  learned  their  unbeliev- 
ing system  from  the  English  deists  and  atheists.  Will  Mr  Faber 
mdertake  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  the  disciples  of  popery? 
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of  popery :  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  admire 
the  ingjenuity  of  our  proteftant  adverfaries  who, 
when  they  extract  from  our  books  of  devotion,  what 
they  deem  objectionable  paflages,  are  careful  to  fup- 
prefs  every  exprefllon  which  might  elucidate  their 
true  meaning,  (h)  I  acknow^ledge  that  the  prayers 
tranfcribed  by  Mr  Faber,  as  they  ftand  unconnected 
in  his  pages,  appear  to  afcribe  to  the  faints  more 
than  can  with  juftice  be  given  to  them :  but  I  alfo 
maintain,  that  had  Mr  Whitaker  tranfcribed  other 
prayers,  which  he  muft  have  found  in  the  Hime 
book,  they  would  have  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  former,  and  have  fhewn  that  it  was  eafily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  doCtrine  laid  down  by  the  remark- 
et If  I  prove  this  to  be  true,  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
Mr  Faber  has  pointed  the  horns  of  his  dilemma 
again  ft  that  author.  They  may  both  be  broken  at  a 
fingle  ftroke. 

I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  confult  the  Sarum 
Miflal  at  the  prefent  moment ;  but  truft  that  the 
Sarum  Portiforium,  printed  at  London  in  1555,  and 
ufed  in  the  fame  church,  will  be  admitted  as  equal 
authority.  From  it  I  ftiall  tranfcribe  two  prayers, 
which  I  have  feleCted  from  feveral  others  of  fimilar 
import,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  are 
addrefled  to  the  fame  faints  as  two  of  thofe  adduced 
by  Mr  Faber.  "  Holy  Mary,  fuccour  the  miferable, 
«  help  the  faint-hearted,  comfort  the  affli£ted, 
<«  pray  for  the  people,  intercede  for  the  clergy,  make 
<«  fupplication  for  the  devout  female  fex.  Let  all 
<«  feel  thy  help,  who  celebrated  thy  holy  memory. 
«  Be  it  thy  care  to  pray  afliduoufly  for  the  people  of 
"  God,  as  it  has  been  thy  happinefs  to  bear  the  re- 
*«  deemer  of  the  world,  Chrift  Jefus  our  Lord." — 
«*  Holy  Alban,  protormartyr  of  the  Englilh,  pour 
(t)  Faber's  Answer. 
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«*  forth  thy  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  the  fafety  of  the 
<«  faithful.      Amen." — Whatever    Mr   Faber    may 
think  of  the  prayers  quoted  by  him,  I  trufl  he  will 
acknowledge  that  in  thefe  nothing  more  is  requefted 
than  the  friendly  and  charitable  intercefTion  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  addrefled.     Now  the  perfon,  who 
intercedes  for  a  benefit,  is  effentially  different  from 
him  who  beftows  it.     The  two  ideas  are  fo  diflin£t, 
that  they  cannot  be  confounded.     As  long  as  I  con- 
fider  the  faints  as  interceflbrs  for  grace  and  falvation, 
I  cannot  confider  them  as  the  beftowers  of  grace 
and  falvation.     Hence  it  feems  to  follow  that,  if 
the  prayers  quoted  above  have  the  meaning  which  I 
have  affixed  to  them,  the  others  muft  be  explained 
agreeable  to  that  meaning :  and  proteflants  fliould 
learn  what  catholics  well  know,  that  in  every  peti- 
tion to  the  faints,  whatever  may  be  alked,  their  in- 
terceffion  is  always  expreffed  or  underftood.     To 
confider  them  as  the  fburces  of  grace,  or  the  beftow- 
ers of  favours,  is  a  dodlrine  reprobated  by  the  catho- 
lic no  Icfs  than  the  proteftant  church :  nor  do  we 
even  believe  that  their  interceffion  can  be  of  any 
avail,  but  through  the  merits  of  Chrift,  their  and  our 
faviour,  their  and  our  God.  -" 

Still,  perhaps,  it  may  be  afked,  can  fuch  prayers 
as  thofe  quoted  by  Mr  Faber,  have  the  meaning 
which  I  contend  ought  to  be  given  to  them  ?     This 
queftion  can  only  come  from  one  who  has  been  in- 
attentive to  the  ordinary   ufe  of  language.     By  a 
fpecies  of  metonomy  we  frequently  employ  the  fub- 
ordinate  for  the  principal  agent,  and  attribute  to  the 
intercefTor  what  we  know  is  the  office  of  his  fuperi- 
or.     Let  us  fuppofe  a  criminal  under  fentence  of 
death,  who  folicits  the  queen  to  obtain  his  pardon 
from  the  king.     Were  he  in  his  petition  to  beg  of 
her  majefly  tofave  his  life^  would  Mr  Faber  contend 
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that  he  had  afcrlbed  to  the  queen  the  power  which 
the  conftitutlon  has  intruded  to  the  fovereign  alone, 
and  on  that  account  indi£t  him  for  mifprifion  of 
trcafon,  or  a  contempt  of  the  king's  prerogative  ? — 
Undoubtedly  he  would  not.  Let  him  only  apply 
the  fame  rule  to  the  catholic  prayers  which  he  has 
condemned  in  his  pamphlet,  and  he  will  readily  ac- 
quit them  of  the  guilt  of  idolatry. 

Mr  Faber,  in  his  theological  ftudies,  has  ehofen 
for  his  mailer  a  vifionary  writer  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  whofe  orthodox  imagination,  aided  by  his 
hatred  of  popery,  enabled  him  to  make  new  difco- 
veries  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  facred  writings.  , 
Treading  in  the  footfteps  of  Mede,  he  informs  us 
that  the  praying  to  departed  faints  to  intercede  with 
God  for  us  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  revival 
of  the  old  pagan  theology  of  interceding  demons, 
and  is  of  confequence  an  apoflacy  from  the  faith.  (/) 
Is  Mr  Faber  aware  of  the  effeOis  of  the  fentence 
which  he  has  jufl  pronounced.     The  cuflom  of  fo- 
hciting  the  interceflion  of  the  faints  is,  in  my  opini- 
on, as  old  as  chriftianity :  our  adverfaries  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  generally  eilabliihed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.     It  was  then,  even  by 
their  own  account,  pradifed  by  many  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  caufe  of  the 
gofpel  j   by  all  the  holy  and   zealous  milhonaries, 
who,  by  their  preaching,  converted  to  the  faith  our 
barbarous  forefathers,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  the 
Goths,  the  Lombards,  &c.  ;  by  all  who,  during  the    . 
eleven    centuries   preceding   the   reformation,    had 
learned  to  bend  the  knee  at  the  name  of  Jefus  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  proteftant  churches, 
by  every  chriltiaa  in  the  world,  who  has  exifted 

(/)  Fabcr's  Answer,  p.  103. 
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fince  that  period.   'I  mention  not  this  as  an  appeal 
to  authority,   but  I  do  it  to  expYefs  my  furprife, 
that  any  individual  fhould  prefume,  on  his  private 
authority,  to  cut  off  fo  large  a  portion  of  mankind 
from  the  fold  of  Chrift,  by  pronouncing  all  of  them 
to  have  been  apoftates  from  the  faith  of  the  gofpel. 
What  pontiff  ever  alTumed  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  vicar  of  Stockton  !      Involved  in  the  fame 
guilt,  and  the  fame  unhappinefs  with  fo  many  mil- 
lions of  my  brethren,  I  may  be  allowed  to  afk  in 
their  name  and  my  own,  on  what  grounds  this  dam- 
ning fentence  has  been  pronounced.     The  demons, 
he  replies,  were  the  fouls  of  the  illuftrious  dead,, 
whofe  office   was  inferceffion   between    God   and 
man  :  confequently  to  attribute  a  fimilar  office  to  the 
faints,  is  a  revival  of  the  pagan  worlhip.     Without 
admitting  this  account  of  the  demons  to  be  perfectly 
accurate,  I  may  ftill  doubt  the  validity  of  the  infer- 
ence   which    is    adduced    from    it  :    and    enquire 
whether  Mr  Faber  be  prepared  to  aflert  that  every 
refemblance  between  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  a 
chriftian  people,  and  the  rites  and  do6lrines  of  the 
pagan  nations,  be  neceflarily  a  revival  of  idolatrous 
worftiip,  and  an  apoftacy  from  the  dodlrine  of  the 
gofpel.     If  he  be,  I  hope  he  will  not  confine  his 
reafoning  to  the  chriftians  in  communion  with  the 
biihop  of  Rome,  but  have  the  candour  to  extend  it 
to  every  fociety  to  which  it  may  apply.     He  will 
then,  perhaps,  diicover  that  by  his  rule  proteftant 
churches  are  a  revival  of  pagan  temples,  the  protef- 
tant liierarchy  a  revival  of  the  pagan  priefthood, 
and  the  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  king  a  revival  of 
the  pontificial  power  aflumed  by  the  pagan  emperor. 
In  the   fervice  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  he  will 
learn  that  the  feftival  kept  in  memory  of  the  refto- 
ration  of  royalty  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  II.  is  an 
H  2 
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imitation  of  the  feftival  inftituted  in  pagan  Rome 
under  the  name  of  regifugium,  in  memory  of  the 
eltablifhment  of  Roman  Hberty  :  that  the  prayers  in 
thankfgiving  for  the  arrival  of  king  "William,  are  a 
tranfcript  of  thofe  ufed  at  the  Pagan  Bohedromia, 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Ion  in  Attica,  to  preferve 
the  liberties  of  the  Athenians :  that  the  faft  days 
annually  appointed  by  the  king  are  copied  from  the 
Ferine  imperativse,  anciently  appointed  by  the  pagan 
Pontlfex  Maximus :  and  that  the  days  of  thankf- 
giving in  honour  of  fplendid  victories  are  a  revival 
of  the  pagan  fupplications  formerly  decreed  on  fi- 
milar  occafions-by  the  Roman  fenate.  Indeed, 
vi^ere  Mr  Faber*s  principle  once  admitted,  I  hardly 
know  where  we  fhould  be  able  to  ftop.  Our  bench 
of  bifhops  would  be  the  pagan  college  of  Pontifices, 
cur  agricultural  focieties  the  pagan  Fratres  Ambar- 
vales,  and  our  ele£tioneering  war-whoop  of  no  popery 
the  pagan  cry  of  Chriflianos  ad  leonem^  which  fo  of- 
ten refounded  in  the  amphitheatres.  In  fhort,  we 
fhould  foon  be  transformed  into  a  nation  of  pagans. 
To  confirm  his  reafoning  Mr  Faber  informs  us, 
that  this  apoftacy  of  the  catholic  church  was  fore- 
told by  St  Paul,  who  wrote  to  his  difciple  Timothy, 
that  "  in  latter  times  fome  fhould  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  feducing  fpirits,  and  doElrines 
reJpeB'ing  interceding  demons^  The  laft  words  are 
Mr  Faber's  tranflation  of  ^i^u.a-Ku'Kixt  '^xif^^viav  (^), 


Happy,  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  seize  : 
They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they  please. 
'Twas  fram'd  at  first  Oracle  t'  inquire ;  ^ 
But  since  each  sedl  in  prophecy  grows  higher, 
The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  the  text  inspire. 

DRYDEN. 
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It  was  not,  indeed,  my  good  fortune  to  ftudy  in 
any  of  the  proteftant  univerfities,  among  thofe  wha 

(i)  Faber*s  Answer,  p.  103. 
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have  acquired  fo  much  glory  by  "  their  labours  in 
editing  the  Greek  Teftament."  At  an  early  age 
I -was  compelled  to  quit  my  native  country,  and  to 
feek  the  advantages  of  education  in  one  of  thofe 
foreign  catholic  univerfitiesj'in  which  v/c  learn  from 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  that  ancient  and  facred  learn- 
ing languiHi  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  deprefTion  (/), 
However,  even  there,  I  was  able  to  glean  fufEcient 
information  to  know  that  Mr  Faber's  verfion,  or  in- 
terpretation, is  far  from  being  accurate.  How  will 
he  prove  that  ^itocG-y-xXtcci  ^onf^ovu^v  mean  doBrines  con- 
rerfiifig  interceding  demons  F  The  obvious  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  words  is,  the  teachings  cf  demons  :  of  their 
interceffion  the  apoflle  fays  nothing :  for  that  im- 
provement the  facred  text  is  indebted  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr  Faber.  Neither  is  there  any  (hadow  of 
a  proof  that  the  demons,  mentioned  by  the  apoflle, 
are  the  fouls  of  the  illultrious  dead :  the  following- 
verfes  fhew  that  they  are  falfe  teachers,  a£lually 
alive,  and  employed  in  the  office  of  feduftion :   ey 

Kiohvovrav  yoif.i,iiv,  &c.  who  /peak  lies  in  hypocrify^  have 
their  confciences  fearedy  forbid  to  marry,  Sec.  Had  Mr 
Faber  confined  himfelf  to  the  common  Englifii  ver- 
fion, his  miftake  might  have  been  excufable.  There 
the  fenfe  is  ambiguous.  In  the  Greek  text  it  is. 
plain.  The  participles  in  the  fecond  and  third  ver- 
fes cannot  agree  with  T<vg?,  but  muft:  be  referred  to 
luif^coviMv :  and  confequently  point  out  the  demons  as 
the  living  authors,  not  the  dead  obje6is,  of  the  con- 
demned doctrine  {m). 

(/)  Charge  p.  iS. 
(m)  I  know  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate  Hf  'jTroKPic-ii  ■ 
li^iV^oXoyiilVy  through  the  hypocrisy  of  false  teachers ;  but  this  meau- 
ing  is  forced,  unnatural,  and  unnecessar-y. 

H  X 
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I  mull  apologize  to  the  reader's  patience  for  add- 
ing another  obfervation  on  this  uninterefting  fub- 
je£l ;  but  it  has  acquired  importance  from  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  words  of  the  apoftle  are 
quoted  by  our  apocalyptic  adverfaries.  I  have  al- 
ready fhewn  that,  if  by  our  doctrine  refpe£ling  the 
interceihon  of  the  faints  we  are  apoftates,  the  whole 
body  of  chriftians  during  at  leaft  eleven  centuries, 
and  the  great  majority  of  chriftians  during  the  three 
laft  centuries,  mufl  be  involved  in  the  fame  guilt. 
Now  I  afk,  whether  it  be  poffible  to  apply  the  pre- 
didlion  of  the  apoftle  to  fo  numerous  a  body,  to  fo 
many  hundred  millions  of  the  profeftbrs  of  the 
chriftian  name  ?  Does  St  Paul  fay  that  all  chriftians, 
or  the  greater  number,  or  even  that  many  among 
them  would  apoftatize  ?  No  :  only  fome,  nviq,  tl  word 
"which  to  me  appears  to  defignate  only  an  inconfi- 
derable  fedl,  compared  with  the  great  fociety  of 
chriftians.  I  may  alfo  add,  that  Mede's  explanation" 
was  foon  after  refuted  by  the  learned  proteftant 
commentator  Dr  Whitby,  who  fliewed  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  apoftle  regarded  not  the  prefent,  but 
the  firft  age  of  the  chriftian  church  («). 

On  the  fubje£l:  of  indulgences,  and  works  of  pe- 
nance, Mr  Faber,  like  his  predcceflbrs,  has  defcribed 
indulgences  as  pardons,  and  works  of  penance  as 
attonements  of  fin.  In  fome  of  the  preceding  pages 
this  miftake  has  been  already  noticed :  nor  (hall  I 
fatigue  the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  what  I  have 
previoufly   advanced,  (o)     One  line,  however,   has 

(«)  As  Mr  Faber  after  Medc  refers  to  St  Epiphanlus,  let  him 
consult  that  father  (Hacres.  48):  he  will  find  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  predidlion  was  evidently  verified  in  the  heresy  of  the  Cat9« 
pbrygae,  and  similar  setfls :  <rx(pu^  TriTrM^urxt. 

{0)  Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  a  catholic  divine  may 
convince  him  that  we  do  not  derogate  from  the  efficacy  of  Christ  s 
pa«8ioD  even  by  works,  as  they  arc  called,  of  eatisfat^tion.    Nulla 
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dropt  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Faber,  which  requires 
fome  obfervation.  The  bilhop  of  Durham,  he  tells 
us,  "  does  not  cenfure  the  aufterities  of  penance,  if 
found  to  be  of  any  ufe*^  [p)  What  are  we  to  infer 
from  this  vague  and  uncertain  information  ?  That 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  utility  of  works  of  penance,  and  there- 
fore does  not  chufe  either  to  fandlion  or  condemn 
them  ?  This  certainly  difplays  a  more  amiable  mo- 
defty,  and  lefs  of  a  dogmatifing  fpirit,  than  fome 
perfons  have  thought  they  difcovered  in  his  charge  : 
but  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  chriftianity  has 
now  been  preached  about  eighteen  hundred  years, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  time  that  thofe,  who  are 
teachers  of  Ifrael,  ihould  be  able  to  afford  fome  in- 
formation on  fo  interefting  a  fubje^t.  That  in  the 
ancient  church,  the  aufterities  of  penance  were 
deemed  of  great  utility,  is  evident  both  from  the  an- 
cient penitential  canons,  and  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient fathers.  In  modern  times  it  feems  that  they 
prefent  a  problem  of  confiderable  difficulty,  which 
the  prelates  of  the  reformed  churches,  after  three 
hundred  years  deliberation,  are  yet  unable  to  folve. 
On  the  nature  of  the  provocation  given  by  the 
bifhop's  charge,  Mr  Faber  has  alfo  fallen  into  a 
miftake.  The  remarker  did  not  complain  that  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate   had  attempted  to   prove   the 

prorsus  est  satisfaiflie  ab  homine  quovis  peradla,  quae  Deo  sit  grata, 
vel  quae  sit  alicujus  omnino  valoris,  nisi  per  nierita  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi.  Christus  est,  qui  solum  verc  et  plene  pro  peccatis 
nostris  satisfecit,  ex  quo  omnis  nostra  sufficitntia.  Nostra  namque 
satisfadlio,  qualis  est,  et  quo  modo  nostra  est,  potius  est  quxdam 
rneritorum  Christi  nobis  applicatio,  quam  propria  aliqua  satisfadlio. 
Sjcut  autem  per  fidem,  juxta  aliquorum  opinionem  nobis  applican- 
tur  Cljristi  merita,  ita  et  per  qusecumque  opera  pia  et  in  Deo  fadla. 
Nihil  enim  in  nobis  tanquam  ex  nobis,  sed  in  eo  qui  nos  confortaS 
mnia  possumus,  &c.    Holden,  Analasys  Fidei,  c.  v.  §  5. 

(/>)  Faber's  Answer,  p.  loi. 
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truth  of  the  proteftant,  or  to  difprove  the  truth  of 
the  catholic  creed.  This  is  a  right  which  he  will 
deny  to  no  one.  The  fubjecl  of  his  complaint  was, 
the  unfair  and  uncandid  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  his  attack.  It  was,  that  he  had  attribu- 
ted to  us  do6trines,xwhich  we  reprobate  as  fincerely 
as  himfelf ;  and  on  the  fiditious  belief  of  fuch  doc- 
trines, had  held  us  out  to  the  contempt  and  execra- 
tion of  the  public.  When  apocalyptic  interpreters 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  artifices  to  eke  out  their  re- 

fpedtive  fyftems  concerning  the  w of  Babylon, 

we  may  amufe  ourfelves  with  the  punny  efforts  of 
their  bigotry  or  credulity.  But  the  perfonal  charac- 
ter, and  the  high  ftation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Durham, 
beftow  a  dignity  and  importance  on  fuch  imputa- 
tions, when  he  is  their  author.  ,  Then  we  owe  it  to 
ourfelves,  to  our  country,  and  to  the  truth,  to  vindi- 
cate our  innocence.  This  was  the  provocation 
which  originally  called  forth  the  pen  of  the  re- 
marker.  Nor  has  he  any  reafon  to  regret  the  occa- 
fion,  or  the  iffue  of  the  conteft.  He  may  fay  with 
Ajax,  (nor  will  the  public  voice  difpute  the  truth  of 
my  opinion). 

Si  quaeritis  biijus 
Fortunam  pugnae,  non  sum  superatus  ab  illo. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON  SOME 


FASHIONABLE  INTERPRETATIONS  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE. 


Calvinus  sapuit  quia  non  scripsit  in  Apocolypsim. 

SCALIGER, 

JL/tJRING  the  long  lapfe  of  more  than  fifteen  cen- 
turies, the  vifion  of  the  apoftle  St  John  had  been 
enveloped  in  the  thlckefl  obfcurlty.  At  the  sera  of 
the  reformation,  a  ftrong  ray  of  apocalyptic  light 
diffipated  the  clouds  which  popery  had  raifed :  and 
fince  that  period  every  old  woman,  of  either  gender, 
has  been  able  to  unravel  with  eafe  the  web  of  mys- 
tery, and  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  true  meaning  of 
the  book  of  Revelations.  From  the  days  of  Luther 
to  the  prefent,  we  have  poiTefled  a  numerous  and 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  tranflators,  le61;urers, 
expofitors,  and  annotators,  who  may  truly  be  faid 
to  have  feen  vifions,  and  to  have  dreamed  dreams  : 
and,  left  by  fome  mifhap  the  pious  race  fhould  be- 
come extind,  Biftiop  Warburton  has  left  a  fund  for 
the  fupport  or  the  reward  of  the  more  fiery  among 
its  members,  {a)  I  may  admire  his  zeal,  but  not  his 
wifdom.  He  probably  did  not  fee  that  he  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  diffufe  and  perpetuate  an  alarming 
fpecies  of  intelledtual  difeafe  which,  for  the  fake  of 

(a^  According  to  his  will,  an  annual  serifton  is  preached  in  Lin- 
coln s  inn  chapel,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  &c.  &c. 
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diftinftion,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  call  the  apocalyptic 
mania.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  clafsed  in 
any  fyftem  of  nofologyj  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
lefs  real,  or  lefs  general  •,  and,  I  truft,  I  (hall  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  reader  by  proceeding  to  point  out 
the  origin,  and  to  defcribe  the  fymptoms  of  this 
theological  malady. 

When  «« the  magnanimous  fathers  of  the  refor- 
mation" broke  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church,  they  found  it  convenient  to  juftify  their 
fchifm  by  pleading,  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrift, 
and  Rome  the  fcarlet  w of  Babylon.  This  doc- 
trine, while  it  inflamed  the  bigotry,  flattered  the 
fpiritual  pride  of  their  difciples :  with  the  confcious 
fuperiority  of  birth,  they  fought  in  the  apocalypfe 
for  proofs  of  the  ignominous  defcent  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  their  facrilegious  familiarity  with  the 
myfterious  volume,  quickly  produced  the  difeafe, 
which  is  the  fubje6l  of  the  prefent  obfervations.  Its 
progrefs  was  rapid.  It  foon  pervaded  every  depart- 
ment in  life ;  but  its  moft  diftinguifhed  vi(ftims 
were,  and  ftill  are,  chofen  from  among  thofe  church- 
men, who,  from  the  inftruttions  of  the  nurfery  or 
the  univerfity,  have  imbibed  a  lively  dread  of  the 
horrors  of  popery.  The  mania  firft  manifefts  itfelf 
by  a  reftlefs  anxiety  refpedting  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  church,  and  a  flrong  attachment  to  prophetic 
hieroglyphics :  the  antichrilt  and  the  man  of  fm ; 
the  bead  with  ten  horns,  and  the  beaft  with  two 
horns  ;  the  armies  of  God  and  Magog ;  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  millenium  became 
the  favourite,  the  only  subjcd:  of  ftudy  •,  falfe  and 
ridiculous  perceptions  amufe  the  imagination  •,  the 
judgment  is  gradually  enfeebled,  and,  at  laft,  the 
mofl  powerful  minds  fink  into  the  imbecillity  of 
childhood.     Of  the  trutli  of  this   defcription   we 
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have  a  melancholy  proof  in  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton. To  him  Nature  feemed  to  have  unlocked  her 
choicefl  fecrets :  as  a  philofopher  he  was  and  is 
dill  unrivalled :  but  no  fooner  did  he  dire£t  his  te- 
lefcope  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  vifions  in  the  apocalypfe,  than  his  head  grew 
dizzy,  the  downfall  of  popery  danced  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  hazarded  predictions  which,  on  the 
fcale  of  prophets,  have  placed  him  far  beneath  the 
well-known  Francis  Moore,  Efq.  phyfician  and 
almanac-maker. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  that  this  intelle£lual  mala- 
dy, hke  the  other  fpecies  of  mania,  alTumes  a  thou- 
fand  different  fhapes,  according  to  the  predifpofition 
of  the  fubjeCl  which  it  attacks.  I  (hall  produce  a 
few  inflances  :  in  1789,  Mr  Cook  publiflied  a  trans- 
lation of  the  apocalypfe,  with  keys  to  open  its  mean- 
ing to  his  readers.  This  reverend  gentleman  was 
Greek  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  at  Cambridge  j  and, 
as  his  reading  naturally  led  him  to  the  Greek  poets, 
he  was  determined  that  the  author  of  the  apoca- 
lypfe fhould  be  a  poet,  and,  moreover,  the  rival  of 
Sophocles.  In  his  opinion,  the  apocalypfe  is  a  tra- 
gedy formed  on  tlie  fame  plan  as  the  OEdipus  Ty- 
rannus.  "  The  drama  opens  with  the  temple  fcene  : 
the  feals,  the  trumpet,  and  the  vials  unfold  the  plot; 
and  though  the  antichrift  does  not  die,  no  more 
than  CEdipus,  yet  he  falls  into  fuch  calamity  as 
makes  him  an  object  of  pity,  and  juilifies  the  la- 
mentations pronounced  on  his  downfall."  Nor  is 
this  all.  By  trying  one  of  his  apocalyptic  keys  on 
the  Odyffey  of  Homer,  he  has  discovered  that  poem 
alfo  to  have  been  infpired,  and  informs  us  that  the 
fuitors  of  Penelope  reprefent  the  vafTals  of  popery, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  courting  the  bride,  the 
chriftian  church,  devour  all  the  good  things  in  her 


houfe,  till  Chrift,  tlie  true  Ulyfles,  the  ccoc  s-o6$  or 
fafe   way,   arrives,   and  wreaks  his  vengeance  on 
them. — In  Mr  Granville  Sharp,  the  favourite  apo- 
•calyptic   Noftradamus  of  the   redtor   of  Newnton 
Longville,  (Le  Mes.  reply,  p.  193,  202,)  the  mania 
has  fhewn  itfelf  in  a  different  maner.     This  gen- 
tleman is  known  to  be  fmgularly  partial  to  monofyl- 
lables.     He  has  written  a  volume  on  the  Hebrew 
letter  vau,  and  another  on  the  Greek  articles  0,  »),  ro. 
From  letters  and  articles  he  was  induced,  by  his  pre- 
vious fuccefs  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  to 
proceed  to  the  explication  of  the  vifions  in  the  book 
of  Revelations.     Here  the  apocalyptic  mania  foon 
difcovered  itfelf:  but  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe 
was  modified  by  his  previous  habits  of  monofyllabic 
inveftigation.     He  convinced  himfelf  that  the  name 
of  the  bead  was  Lateinos,  and  that  Lateinos  muft 
fignify  the  Latin   church.     The  proof  is  curious. 
Lateinos,  he  contends,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
monofyllable  LA T,  which  means  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal.    Now  the  Latin  church,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mafs,  conceals  fome  of  the  prayers  from  the  peo- 
ple by  ordering  them  to  be  pronounced  with  a  low 
voice :  therefore  the  Latin  church  is  Lateinos,  the 
beaft  in  the  apocaiypfe.     Moreover  the  head  of  the 
Latin  church  refides  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  a 
name  derived  from  the  fame  monofyllable  LAT  ; 
and  the  Lateran  palace  is  fituated  in  the  country  an- 
ciently called  Latium,  an  appellation  alfo  derived 
from  the  fame  monofyllable  LAT  :  and  Latium  is 
a  province  of  that  part  of  Europe  called  Italy,  which 
alfo  derives  its  name  from  the  fame  monofyllable 
LAT.     Be  not  (lartled,  gentle  reader :  apocalyptic 
maniacs  can  witli  equal  facility  read  backwards  or 
forwards  j  and  Mr  Sharp  informs  us,  that,  if  we 
read  Italy  backwards,  we  ihaU  have  Ylati,  in  the 
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iiidft  of  which  is  the  fame  Hebrew  nionofy liable 
LAT.  (h)       Naviget   Anticyram.— In    Mr   Gallo- 
way the  vifions  of  St  John  affumed  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  horror  with  which  the  interpreter 
viewed  the  French  revolution.     With  him  the  bead 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit  was  France,  the  little  horn  was 
France,  the  man  of  Cm  was  France,  and  antichrift 
w^as  France.     Mr  Galloway  was  a  punfter;  and, 
during  his  apocalyptic  paroxyfm,  he  was  unable  to 
diftinguifti  between  a  pun  and  a  fyllogifm.     The 
beaft,  he  tells  us,  is  revolutionary  France,  becaufe 
the  beaft  fprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  a  revclu^ 
tictiary  planet,  performing  diurnal  revolutions  round 
its  axis,  and  annual  revolutions  round  the  fun.  [c) 
— With  Meflrs  Kett  and  Bicheno,  hiftory  appears  to 
be  the  dominant  idea.     Mr  Kett  has  fent  St  John 
to  a  cavern  in  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  to  employ  himfelf ' 
in  writing  a  prophetic  hiftory  of  England,  defcribing 
in  detail  the  miferies  it  fliould  fufFer  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  popery,  and  its  final  liberation  from  them 
by  the  glorious  revolution  of    168B. — Mr  Bicheno 
has  transferred  the  fcene  from  England  to  Germany; 
but,  left  the  diftance  fhould  lelTen  the  intereft  of  the 
book,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Englifh  reader,   he 
has  added  a  difcovery,  which  muft  bring  It  home  to 
every  heart.     He  alTures  us,  that  the  prefent  gene- 
ration 

(O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint !) 

do  adlually  enjoy,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  the  pro- 
mifed  miilenium  of  peace,  virtue  and  happinefs  ! 

Were  I  to  defcribe  all  the  varieties  pf  the  difeafe, 
these  obfervations  would  fwell  to  an  unmeafurable  bulk. 

{!))  Granville  Sharp  to  the  Hebrew  Nation,  p.  127 — 131. 
{c)  bee  Brief  Commentaries  on  such  pans  of  the  Revelations 
•vi  other  prephecics,  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times,  by 
o>cpIi  Giilloway,  Esq. 
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I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  noticing  the  pro- 
phetic, which  is  perhaps  the  moft  prevalent,  fpecies. 
When  the  mind  is  feized  with  this  mania,  the  re- 
gions of  futurity  are  inftantly  opened  to  its  fight:  it 
can  point  out  the  date  and  nature  of  every  event 
which  is  to  happen ;  it  can  inform  us  in  what  year 
popery,  mohammedifm,  and  infidehty  are  to  perifh  ; 
when  and  where  antichrift  is  to  be  born,  reign  and 
die ;  who  is  to  reftore  the  holy  land  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  in  what  year  the  new  Jerufalem  is  to  defcend 
from  heaven.     It  is  in  vain  that  preceding  prophets 
have  frequently  outlived  their  own  predifiions  :  the 
leiTons  of  experience  are  heard  with  contempt :  and 
each  new  feer  is  convinced,  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
vifions.     Among    thofe    who    have    fufFered   lately 
under  this  form  of  the  difeafe,  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  are  Mr  Whitaker  and  Mr  Faber,  both  fcholars 
of  extenfive   erudition,  and  both  equally   animated 
againft  the  church  of  Rome.     They  both  agree  that 
Luther  is  the  angel  with  the  everlafting  gofpel :  and, 
if  by  his  gofpel  they  mean  the  doctrine  noticed  in 
the  forty-fifth  page  of  this  work,  they  have  a  chance 
to  be  right.     It  may  be  juftly  called  everlafting; 
for  it  will  probably  find  proselytes,  as  long  as  man 
shall  dwell  on  the  earth.     Mr  Whitaker  difcovers 
that  the  two  horns  of  the  beaft  are  the  two  monaftic 
orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.     Why 
they  fhould  claim  the  preference  before  their  bre- 
thren, of  greater  antiquity  or  more  general  diffufion, 
1  know  not  :  but  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the 
beast  has  not  four  horns  ;  then  you,  ye  fons  of  Bene- 
dict and  Loyola,  might  have  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing feated  on  the  remaining  two.     The  fame  gen- 
tleman informs  us  that   the  Ottoman  empire  will 
foon  fall,  Rome  be  wrefted  from  the  pope,  and  the 
feat  of  the  papacy  be  transferred  to  Jerufalem.    Mr 
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Faber  makes  an  equal  difplay  of  erudition  :  but  the 
third  angel^  Mr  Whitaker's  Zulngle,  he  has  placed 
in  a  moft  uncomfortable  fituation :  he  has  bound 
him  faft  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  transformed 
him  into  the  hifular  church  of  Etigland  I  Nor  does 
he  always  agree  with  his  rival  in  more  important 
points.  The  two'beafts  he  iliews  to  be  the  two 
contemporary  Roman  empires,  temporal  and  fpiri- 
tual,  under  the  emperors  and  the  popes :  and  gives 
his  readers  the  pleafing  intelligence,  that  both  the 
Turk  and  the  Pope  will  expire  in  the  year  1868. — 
Though  he  does  not  expe£l  to  witnefs  this  happy 
event  himfelf,  yet  he  has  the  goodnefs  to  promife  a 
Tight  of  it  to  many  of  the  prefent  generation : 

Unfortunately  for  thefe  two  prophets,  each  dif- 
puted  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions  of  his  rival  : 
an  animated  controverfy  followed  ;  and  the  refult 
has  been  a  convi6tion  in  the  minds  of  moft  of  their 
readers,  that  each  has  completely  fucceeded  in  de- 
molifhing  the  fyftem  of  his  adversary,  and  complete- 
ly failed  in  eftabliftiing  his  own. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  defcribe  the  difFereiit 
fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  :  but  I  hope  I  fhall  be  ex- 
cufed  from  indicating  the  method  of  cure.  When 
the  mania  has  once  obtained  poiTeflion  of  the  brain, 
I  doubt  whether  three  Anticyrge  w^ould  be  fufEcient 
to  expel  it.  I  would  rather,  like  Dr  Trotter  in  his 
treatife  on  the  nervous  temperament,  endeavour  to 
corre£l  that  predifpofition  which  naturally  leads  to  it. 
I  would  advife  the  proteftant  theologian  to  fufpend, 
for  a  while  at  leaft,  his  aflent  to  fome  of  thofe  doc- 
trines, which  education  has  taught  him  to  revere  as 
I  2 
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facred.  I  would  haye-h'Tm  leatn  to  doubt  vvhetlier 
it  be  certain,  that  a  long  fuccefiion  of  bifliops, 
through  many  centuries,  can  be  that  one  individual 
defcribed  by  St  Paul  as  the  man  of  fin :  or  that  the 
church,  from  which  almoft  all  other  churches  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  is  "  the  great 
mother  of  harlots,"  and  the  kingdom  of  Antichriil:. 
I  would  recommend  to  him,  if  he  muft  decypher  the 
apocalyptic  hieroglyphics,  to  attend  to  the  folemii 
afleveration  of  their  author,  which  is  frequently  re- 
peated both  in  the  firft  and  the  laft  chapters,  that 
his  prediftions  were,  even  at  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote,  on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled.  In  the  de- 
Ilru£lion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  firft  period  of  chris- 
tian hiftory,  he  may  find  enough  to  exercife  his 
ingenuity,  and  may  perhaps  ftumble  on  the  only 
clue,  which  can  lead  to  the  folution  of  tlie  difficulties 
contained  in  their  myfterious  volume.  !  ani  aware 
that  wliat  I  a  (k,  will  not  readily  be  grantedto  me. 
The  dodrine  that  popery  is  the  bead,  the  pope  an- 
tichriil, and  chriftian  Rome  the  whore  of-.lkibylonj 
is,  I  know,  an  important  part  of  the  new  gofpel 
preached  by  Luther  and  his  ailbciales  :  it  forms,  to 
ufe  the  words  of  a  learned  prelate,  {d)  «a  primary  pil- 
lar of  the  reformed  faith."  But  when  I  confidcr 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  do£lrine,  its  de- 
leterious efFe6ls  on  the  judgment  of  fome  among 
the  mod  diftinguiffied  writers  of  the  proteftant 
communion,  the  ridicule  which  it  fcrves  to  throw- 
on  the  infpircd  writings,  and  the  handle  which  ir 
gives  to  the  fneers  and  contempt  of  the  profenid 
infidel,  I  indulge  a  well-founded  hope  that,  for  the 
fake  of  religion  and  humanity,  it  will  meet  with  lit- 
tle fupport  from  the  enlightened  characters,  who 
now  prefide  in  the  ellabliflicd  church.     If  it  once 

'/)  Wabon'a  Thcr^agicalTra^Sls.Tom.  v.  p.  7. 
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